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of the arts and sciences were, so to speak, en- | port, for he goes on to say, “ The Ptolemaic kings, 


° gendered in his slime. however, did cut through it, and placed locks 
t 18 | ey, All great cities were in ancient times founded | upon the canal, so that they sailed when they 
upon rivers which bore their argosies upon their | pleased without obstruction into the outer sea 
bosoms, and supplied them with water for drink- | and back again.” 
ing, for ablution, and for purification. No won-| Other feats were performed by their engineers. 
der, then, that such a prodigy of a river, which, | A chamber, hewn out-of a solid block of stone 
VOL. XXVIII.—No, 1422, in addition to these benefits, fertilized the measuring 21 cubits outside, by 14 by 8, was con- 
country near it every year, attracted one of the| veyed from Elephanta to Sais, a twenty days’ 
earliest of peoples to settle on its banks. Their voyage in those days. It took two thousand 
territory, by its very shape, that of a long strip | men ten years to effect its transport. 
of land on the borders of the river, 500 miles| As to the fine arts, Herodotus tells us that the 
long by about 15 broad, surrounded by deserts | Egyptians were “ the first to erect altars, images, 
at the sides, and difficult of approach from the | temples, and to invent the carving of figures in 
8 we pass along | sea, protected the inhabitants from invasion, and | stone ;”—the first architects, painters, and sculp- 
the banks of | allowed them to cultivate the arts of peace cen- | tors ;—and their works still remain in the stu- 
the famous | tury aftercentury. On account of the excessive | pendous temples of Thebes, Dendera, Edfou, and 
river which are | clearness of the atmosphere in this region, and | Philz:, and are likely to remain when our more 
bordered as far | the consequent brightness of the heavenly bodies, | scientifically constructed structures have cram- 
as the eye can these early settlers were induced to study them, | bled into dust. At first the cells of their temples 
reach with | and thus became the originators of astronomical | were roofed with single stones; as the temples 
waving crops | science. Although they did not learn to map oat | increased in size they required columns for the 
of green maize, | the stars with the signs of the zodiac, as the zo- | support of these roofs. These columns, at first 
interspersed diacal table carved at Dendera would at first sight | square and short, became polygonal and round, 
with the burst. | lead people to suppose, bat learned the signs from | and shot up by degrees, till at last they were 
ing pods of cotton, and overtopped by groves of | the Greeks, yet they must have been acquainted | crowned with capitals representing the lotus and 
date-palms, — as we wind along the narrow | with them from the earliest time; for we find|the palm. Subsequently the one cell was multi- 
paths spared by the rapidly-increasing waters, | that they symbolised the rising of the Nile by | plied to three or four, approached through courts 
and listen to the Arabs rejoicing as the/ that mysterious figure, the Sphinx, which is half | and by a dromos bordered by sphinxes. 
flood mounts higher and higher,—we cannot | woman, half lion, to represent a combination of} The Greeks borrowed the dromos, or sacred 
but contrast the .effects produced upon the} Leo and Virgo, because the inundation occurs | way, from Egypt. The Temple of Apollo, near 
soil by the annual inundation of the Nile| when the sun passes through the houses of| Miletus, was approached by such a “ via sacra,” 
with that produced by floods in other coun- | these two constellations. lined with seated figures, quite Egyptian in 
tries; nor can we help being struck by the| Again, when the Nile deposited his annual load | character, and resembling the statues of Memnon 
cheerfulness it produces amongst the population | of mud he destroyed all boundaries and removed | on the plain of Thebes in general style. Several 
here, while elsewhere a flood is a great calamity, | a1] landmarks: therefore the owners of fields| of these figures are now to be seen in the 
and is the cause of confusion, mourning, and had to make observations, so that when the water | British Museum. The Greeks also borrowed 
lamentation. We particularly remember when | had subsided they could, by means of triangula-| from the Egyptian temples the Temenos, or 
at one period of our lives it was our fate to tion, establish their former boundaries: hence | outer court, and the Pronaos and Naos, bat they 
reside on the top of a mountain in Asia Minor, | the origin of Geometry or the measuring of the | departed from the original type in placing their 
overlooking @ vast plain, which was intersected earth, and hence the business of the Land-|colamns ontside, instead of inside, their 
by a river noted in ancient history ; that after surveyor. temples. : ? 
a few weeks of constant rain, we were one| Bat more important than all to them was the| One of the most extensive architectaral works 
night roused from our slumbers by a combina- management of the irrigation. They soon found | of the Egyptians was the Labyrioth, near Lake 
tion of apparently unearthly noises, by an in-| out that if Father Nile rose 18 cubits they | Mceris, which was used as a house of assembly for 
cessant stamping of handreds of hoofs on the/| should roll in plenty, but that if he rose only | the representatives of the different divisions of 
rocky road which led to our dwelling, mingled |g cubits they should be pinched by famine: conse- | the country. There were 3,000 chambers in it,— 
with bleating, neighing, baying, hoarse shouts | quently, long before the time of Joseph, engineers | 1,500 on the lower and 1,500 on the upper story. 
and occasional shots, such as might have led | gonstructed vast dykes, drains, lakes, reser-| Twelve courts surrounded it, and a single wall 
us, had we been Easterns, to believe that our | yoirs, canals, and locks, to regulate the supply of| bounded it. Remains of the Labyrinth still 
lonely hut was besieged by a legion of jins and| water. One of their kings constructed the lake | exist, and have been fully described by Lepsius. 
demons. Upon rushing out, revolver in hand, Mosris, to receive the superabundant water in| As to their sculpture, no one who has studied 
we were as much mystified as before, for | years of great floods, in order that it might be | the Egyptian lions, bulls, rams, and — 
we saw in the dim light a number of black conveyed to the fields by means of canals and | figures in the British Maseum and Louvre, coul 
forms approaching by a series of leaps. When, | jocks when the flood was low. Everywhere in | deny that they are copied closely from nature, 
however, our trasty and very watchful guards | the valley of the Nile may be seen traces of | and every one must allow that though art in 
had been aroused from their slumbers, they | these works. Who can doubt, then, that the | Egypt became conventional at too early an 
explained to us that these leaping forms were Egyptians were the inventors of Engineering ? epoch, and was content to repeat itself for cen- 
those of droves of horses from the plains, Their road to the Pyramids and the machines | taries, the colossi and other similar statues were 
hobbled to prevent them from running away, used in their construction are other proofs that reel careers for so early a period of artistic 
accompanied by goats, sheep, and oxen, all com-| they had some science amongst them ; and if wledge. = 
Pelled by the rising flood to take refage on our pie evidence is required, can we not assert} Aa to their painting, or rather a —— 
mountain, and that the shots and cries were that the Suez Canal, which has jast been re- | it, wemay learn a lesson from them. met os 
sigaals made by those drovers who had already | opened through the energy of M. de Lesseps, | the walls of their public buildings yk a 
escaped to warn their fellows to follow them to | was originally their work? Hear what Hero-|We leave ours blank, yw ngah ae ake 
the heights, The next day we saw that the! dotus says about it :—This prince (Necho) was falsehoods ; for a painting of an his re 
ancient river had burst its banks, and that where | the first that began the canal leading to the unless its costumes = > ce - a 
yesterday there were farmyards, homesteads, and | Erythrwan Sea, an undertaking which Darius | as the state of knowledge ae noon = a 
Cultivated fields, there,was to-day but a lake of|the Persian in later times continued. The manifestly false. 08 an > cm 
sluggish water some four or five miles broad. length of this oat is a voyage of four days; its| this lesson, why shoul nes ay ia” i Pte od 
Days of labour of ploughing and sowing had been | breadth is made such that two triremes may | the pictures on her Isar ge “ ek ooo 
rendered useless, and alltheseed sownin the fields pull abreast. It begins a little above the city | cothek, and in the ag ae ciaceiann, 
‘wept away in one night. All communication | of Bubastes, and ends in the Erythrean Sea, | reads her people rewee hen wt ae are not 
was cut off from the opposite side of the valley | not far from the Arabian town of Patumos. and, we hope, pro’ y we eh . of Seed 
for at least a month, and both peasant and pro-| Strabo gives farther particulars respecting it. | artiste by nature. among 
Prietor suffered considerable lose. Bat in Egypt, | He says, that Darius desisted from the work | or exotic ee Sky ar oy 
on the contrary, the higher the water the greater | when it was nearly finished, “inflaenced by an) We have seen that. ers “eh et Painting 
the crop, and a good high flood means a year of | erroneous opinion that the level of the Red Sea | surveying, Engineering, Arch! inetaaion of 
Plenty. The bounteous slime of Father Nile|was higher than Egypt, and that if the whole | and Sculpture, had their origin Prt liiidllaatle 
fertilizes the otherwise arid sand, and makes it | of the intervening isthmus were cut through, | the Nile, and that even bes saa og uatlea 
bring forth all green things in abundance. We | the country would be overflown by the sea.” century might gp tg ~~ inn iene pone 
reflect on this ag we pass along his banks, and | We see that history repeats itself, as far as Egyptians. ve se i Poe tg so oP 
we um up how much the whole world, and even | erroneous opinion goes. Weald that our engi — meee ge hanta are wells comumuni- 
we ourselves, owe to this parent of streams. Not | neers, who reported on the feasibility of making | Rhoda oe ha shale. with columns standing 
® little, traly ; for the germs of the entire family | the canal, had read Strabo before penning their re- | cating 
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in them, on which were registered the heights 
of the various inundations, and according to 
this registry the taxes were arranged on @ sort 
of sliding scale: ifthe river was high the taxes 
for the year were raised, if low they were lowered. 
We fear it will be long before our Government 
will thus make allowances for “hard times.” 
Such was Egypt of the earliest times. Under 
the Mahometan rule its engineering works were 
, and its canals and reservoirs became 
choked up. The natural fertility, however, is so 
that the country flourishes notwithstanding 
these disasters ; and there is reason to believe that 
under an enterprising Government it might be- 
come one vast garden for cottons and cereals. 
What are we about that ao a 
enterprise, though it is our half-way house on 
road to India,—that we allow Frenchmen to have 
the merit of opening the way for us, and of gain- 
ing that influence in the country which a success- 
fal undertaking will always give the nation that 
carries it through, among Eastern people? We 
are but poor slow coaches after all. It is thirty 
years since Professor Wheatstone’s then novel 
invention for spelling words slowly by means of 
electricity was exhibited in the Adelaide Gallery, 
and we have not yet girdled the earth with our 
electric telegraphs. It is fifty years since rail- 
ways were invented, and yet we have not con- 
structed one by Bagdad, across the easy desert 
to our twin empire in the East, though we were 
in a sad strait for one eight years ago, and almost 
lost possession of India for want of it. En 
attendant, and while it is being constracted, let 
us shorten the journey to India by a few days at 
least, by making a railway on the banks of the 
Nile as far as Thebes, and then across the desert 
to Kosseir; let us dig up the harbour of Bere- 
nice, of Albus Portus, or the Myoshormos of the 
ancient world, and spare our travellers the dan- 
gers and désagrément of a voyage up part of the 
Red Sea at least; let us build our winter villas 
on the banks of the Nile, and follow the noble 
pioneer, Sir Samuel Baker, in the conquest and 
civilisation of the savages of the interior of 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


TuE retreat from the crowd, talk, and bustle 


proposed to be executed. We may 

class the whole under the heads ; 
Civic or Pablic, Domestie, and Decorative 
design. the firat are two churches, by 
Mr. Street, in course of erection, “St. John’s, 
Torquay ” (808), and “ St. Peter’s, Swinton, near 
Manchester” (818). Each of these exhibits the 
characteristics we have come to associate with 
this architeot’s ecclesiastical designs,—breadth 
of wall surface, picturesque effect obtained rather 
by the disposition of solid masses of stone in 
various planes than by ing or surface 
decoration, general appearance repose and 
stability, marred, however, by a studied plain- 
ness in external design, which may even be 
called affectation ; as, for instance, in the meagre 
wall arcade, without impost or moulding save a 
mere chamfer, in the tower of St. John’s Church. 
In the other design, the effect of letting the 
outer member of the archivolt mouldings of the 
aisle windows die into the side of the buttresses 
is questionable, as tending to give the appear- 
ance of the wall being weakened below this 
point, the line of the buttress being continued 


jamb mouldings. Both these drawings, however, 
exhibit the true feeling for the art of Masonic 
design, as distinguished from mere surface 
ornamentation; and in one of them we may 
notice the solidity of expression obtained by 
keeping the base of the tower flash with the 
aisle wall, without any break, — a treat- 
ment more common in Italian than in Gothic 
design. Much of the same sort of merit 
belongs to the “Interior of St. Peter’s, Dept- 
ford” (756), by Mr. Marrable, which, indeed, is 
not so much solid as ponderous, but is in keeping 
throughout. Here the mural construction is 
partially carried into the roof by brick arches, 
with nearly solid spandrels thrown across, in 
lieu of timber principals, and with, of course, a 
much more monumental effect. The corbels 
supporting the shafts from which these arches 
spring are, however, somewhat ungainly, and 
might have been brought further down on the 
wall, with constractive and artistic advantage. 
Messrs. Ordish & Traylen’s “Church of St. Paul, 
Leicester” (742), is worth remark as a boldly- 
treated exterior, shown in an effective Indian- 
ink drawing. The straight, unbroken mass of 
masonry forming the main portion of the 





of the larger saloons of the Academy Exhibition 
on the first day, to the comparatively monastic 
seclusion of Gallery No. IX., affords a certain 
appreciable relief which may be taken into ac- 
count as the one tion for the despon- 
dency into which the architectural mind is prone 
to fall, in regarding the discrepancy between the 
nambers and apparent interest of the spectators 
in this as compared with the other galleries. A 
young lady or two attracted by the view of “a 
very nice honse,” and a few mouatached archi- 
tectural draughtsmen studying solemuly in duets 
and trios, and letting out scattered bits of laconic 
criticism, seem to form about the average retinue 
to the architectural designs. We speak here 
more in sorrow than in anger. It would be 
scarcely reasonable to bring any definite com- 
plaint against the mass of visitors for their in- 
difference, for (as we observed recently when 
advocating the retention of the separate Archi- 
tectural Exhibition) drawings representative of 
ease — stand on quite a different 
ting from other drawings, as bei a 
means and an illustration ei pylon db 
the latter are themselves the end and completion 
of the artist’s idea. We cannot expect the 
average of visitors to draw this distinction, and 
therefore must be content te find drawings 
which, as mere drawings, are no doubt for the 
most part less effective than those in the water- 
colour room adjoining, or than snch things as 
Mr. Haden’s clever and effective etchings on the 
opposite wall, looked upon with less interest by 
those who are not accustomed ]to trace in their 
minds the connexion between an architectural 
drawing and the final resalt which it shadows 
forth, much less to consider how very im t 
a part many of these works, if by will 
a - a or domestic life, as well ag on 
e outw aspect, of the neighbourh in| 
pp weer hand be erected. Z ma ey 
ing is, at all events, evident on looki 

at the drawings (all perspective views, with Pee 
or three exceptions) representing architecture 
at the Academy, that Gothic is in the ascendant 
so far as this display is taken as a typical one. 
Ont of seventy-eight drawings classed in the 
catalogue as architectural, only seven are in 
any style generally accepted as Classic, and 
of these only five are of works executed or 


=e 


tower shows a feeling for breadth of effect; 
but the junction of tower and spire is less 
successful, and wanting in refinement, the heavy 
quasi-turrets, with their tops scarcely clearing 
the base of the spire, are not at all satisfactory, 
and spoil an otherwise good design. Beyond 
these there is little in church architecture call- 
ing for special remark. Some admirable draw- 
ings there are certainly, sach as Mesers. Banks 
& Barry’s restoration of “ Helmsley Charch, 
Yorkshire ” (772), and Mr, Pearson’s “ Chancel 
of St. Mary’s, Freeland, near Oxford” (785), 
the latter showing its architect’s usual solidity 
of design, and true sympathy with the best class 
of Gothic work, but neither presenting anything 
beyond carefal working ont of well-known mate- 
rials. Mr. Waterhouse’s “ St. Matthew's, Black- 
moor” (792), is a picturesque design of an 
ordinary Early Decorated type (the tower very 
ordinary), and Mr. T. Bary, in his brick and 
stone church of “St. Barnabas, Cambridge” 
(799), narrowly escapes vulgarity in his impo- 
sition of massive and like finials. Mr. 
Emerson’s “Interior of Choir at Allahabad 
Cathedra!,” in course of erection (793), reminds 
us strongly of “ Cork Cathedral,” and exhibits 
no indication, practical or wsthetic, of having 
been considered with special reference to a hot 
climate. The same architect's “Chancel of 
Girgaum Church, Bombay,” is an admirable 
little drawing of an interior, but the design 
belongs to what we will take leave to call the 
“ stumpy-column ” school, of which we are tired. 

Coming to civic or public buildings, Mr. Street 
sends his now well-known original competition 
drawing for the ‘‘ Law Courts,” the bird’s-eye 
view of the whole group (788), and his later 
design for placing the building on the Thames 
Embankment. Viewing it simply as a design, 
and leaving out of question the site, we certainly 
prefer thie, in general effect, to the earlier one. 
A far greater repose and length of unbroken 
line would indeed have been our choice for a 
long river front, but no one can deny to this 
design a charm and picturesqueness of fore- 
ground (if we may so speak), rarely surpassed 
in its own way, and to which the mass of the 
central hall behind forms an effective and 
contrasting background. Two defeots in it 





(waiving the main defect, as we consider 


up to what should be the second plane of the | large 





———— 
it, of breaking up the front into s0 many 
small portions) are the interposition, towards the 
right, of the immense semicirenJar arcade 
which is not only out.of keeping with, but which, 
being of the height of nearly four stories, com. 
pletely outscales the rest of the building ; and, 
secondly, the nearly equal height of the principal 
tower and the two cupolas over the central hall 
These latter are most picturesquely designed my 
themselves, bat being totally distinct in design 
from the tower on the right, and emulating the 
latter in height, the eye is puzzled which to 
select as the principal and dominant object in the 
grouping. If it were not convenient to car 
the tower higher, the cupolas should, we think, 
have been kept lower, and in subordination 
thereto. The same architect sends also two of 
the competition drawings of parts of the original 
design enlarged, showing us (éater alia) niches 
and statues of saints learned in the law, as we 
suppose. The contrast between ign, which, 
whatever its faults, is artistic, and is not 
80, could scarcely be better illustrated than by 
comparing with the drawiags just mentioned the 

view submitted im eompetition for the 

Bradford Town Hall, by Mr. Nevill (775). A 
Pde edge ee clock-tewer, windows without 
lesign or grouping, amd @ huge flat segmental 
arch forming the p entrance, with inseffi. 
cient abutment, and with a pier bearing directly 
over its centre on the story above, are the main 
features of the design, which we may certainly 
congratulate Bradford on not having selected. 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson’s accepted design 
for the same building is represented by draw. 
ings 796, 797, and 798, the execution of which 
is most careful and admirable, though in a some. 
what conventional style. Mr. Seddon’s per. 
spective view sent in for the same competition 
(778), shows a fine, free, sketchy touch in indi. 
cating detail, and is avery pleasing design on 
the whole, all the better for the fact that 
its author has for once given way to uni- 
formity a little, amd condescended to a 
front of which the two sides are symmetrical 
in the main. The treatment of the windows 
is very picturesque; buat we do not like the 
rather solid front of the centre tower (the line 
of which rises only from the roof), immediately 
super-imposed upon the lighter array of windows 
and niches of the story beneath. His centre 
tower is, however, more pleasing than the 
machicolated and battlemented erection which 
frowns over Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson’s front. 
Messrs. Salomons & Jones’s design for the “ New 
Reform Clab in Manchester,” already illustrated 
in our pages, is somewhat outré in appearance, as 
their designs unfortunately often are, the angle 
towers being corbelled over to an extent which 
rather surprises than pleases theeye, aud deprives 
the design of what repose it might otherwise have, 
which, to say trath, would not be much. Mr, 
Barry’s frame of small drawings, illustrating a 
proposed enlargement of the House of Commons 
(794) must not be passed over. The plan shows 
the superflaous space in what would be the over- 
large private lobby (the present “ House”) 
made available at the angles for secretary and 
ex-secretary of Treasury, post-office, and refresh- 
ments. The new House, as shown in the per- 
spective view, looks, however, dangerously large 
for any but strong-lunged speakers. Views are 
also given of the new division-lobby and reading- 
room. The new Honse, it should be o 
is lighted from above through stained glass, Mr. 
Porter shows a i ign (811) for the 
“ Oharing-cross Branch of the Union Bank, 
with the usual pilasters, consoles, and pedi- 
mented windows which seem proper to banks. 
Mr. Wild, in his quiet and unpretending drawing 
of “ New Consulate Buildings,” for Alexandria 
(813), shows to our thinking one of the most ori 
ginal and best-considered designs in the room. 
This may be called Italian architecture, adapted 
to a certain extent toanother a ene 
a degree of Egyptian feeling being 
it by the square colamns of the long verandab 
on the first floor, with the deep shadow which 
would be formed between them; the feature 
being on a small scale similar to Mr. Dockerell®s 
treatment of the west flank fo Coarse a 
Liverpool, on a larger scale, t 

colonnade wants the roof and the consequent 
deep shadow. Mr. Wild’s treatment of the 
windows on each wing, set in the centre of & 
slight projecting break in the masonry, and with 
a stone pent-roof on brackets over the upper 
window, is also very refined and pleasing. Th° 
one fault in the design is in the rococo garlands 
in the frieze, a commonplace feature which Ww? 
regret to see clever architects indulging in. 
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In domestic architecture, Mr. Edis shows us a 


and stene copings to gables in the same house 
appears te us aleo'a want of keeping. 
It is worth noting that Mr. Brooke, the owner 


showed his abilities as: much as ia anything he 
did. Mr. Barry gives us a sketch of the house as at 
present, with scarcely an architectural feature ; 
he dominates i¢ with a modillion cornice, throws 
ont 9 ey front, and 
adds a tower with open arcaded upper story v 
much like some of those which Bir ( Chas. Ass 
added to some of the houses he took in hand to 
improve. We do not felicitate Mr. Barry s0 
much in his Gothic “ Villa near Egham” (803) : 
it is heavy without being picturesque, and the 
conical lean-to roof over the semicircular bay 
is not a happy feature. Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
views of “ Leyes Wood, Sussex” (762 and 779), 
are admirable specimens of the peculiar style in 
which he is a proficient, embodying so much of 
old English sentiment; a revival of the past 
which it is more lawful to indulge in a private 
country-house for the gratifying of a man’s own 
taste, than in more public places. The drawings 
are, a8 might be expected, capital specimens 
of pen-and-ink etching, but Mr. Shaw’s long 
brick chimney-stalks are excessively ugly and in- 
defensible, upon any but archeological grounds. 
The same kind of interest attaches to Mr. David 
Brandon’s large drawing of the Marquis of 
Camden’s “ Mansion at Bayham Abbey, Sussex ” 
(806), a complete and careful reproduction of 
Elizabethan domestic architecture. Bat can 
we with the old style reproduce the old senti- 
ment? Perhaps Mr. Brandon’s client thinks so; 
at all events, the ex t has been well 
carried out so far as the architect is concerned. 
Mr. Truefitt’s “ Bank and Residence at Altrin- 
cham” is another of those faces of old times, in 
the shape of a veritable old English home in that 
“post and pan” style, about the nomenclature of 
which we do not seem quite to agree jast now. 
Mr. Edis’s “ New Warehouse, Bridge-row, City,” 
18 @ very good bit of modern Gothic street archi- 
tecture ; the only thing in it that displeases the 
eye is the heavy pier above the first floor string, 
with a thinner and narrower pier under it, the 
latter being, no doubt, starved to ensure the 
ground-floor its orthodox area of plate glass. 
Mr. Edis should knock off the little rosettes on 
certain portions of the piers; small ornaments 
like these, projecting beyond the face of the 
masonry, and which require an additional thick- 
ness of stone to cut them from, are foreign to 
ret] masonic design. “ Castle,” by Mr. 
Gibson (766), which we illustrated some time 
Since, is a powerful design, standing well in the 
midst of the landscape in which it is placed, and 
deriving much character and expression from 
the simple expedient of the walls of 
the ground-floor story; and Sir igby Wyatt's 
(771) “ House at Uckfield, Sussex,” is what may 
be called an eminently sensible and quiet Gothic 
sate The New Portion of the Chiteau de 
invael,’ . White, is a peculiar and 
characteristic i consisting of rubble 
masonry, with ings: the general 
design is of an Early Gothic type; but the 
architect has ven: to use square instead 


pointed heads to the windows in the semicir- 
cular bay, with short intermediate shafts sup- 
— the stone lintels; and, the constructive 

Yaitage in such a position being obvious, the 


Among smaller decorative details of domestic 
design f ante at prod a 

lor & wns & 814), ina 
French Renaissance style, an Sates msnae 
figures, not altogether satisfactory as to concep- 
tion, though the execution of the whole is very 


Scrwcl” Con ware Fo wae 
bg good as a 


Sammer Smoking-rooms at Cardiff Castle” 

and 752), which are truly fearfal and wonderfal, 
with dragons indescribable disporting themselves 
on the walls ; and surely, surely, Mr. Burges, the 
colouring, the tout ensemble, is not the most 
harmonions in the world! Did some other hand, 
in a little fit of sarcasm, introduce the occupying 
figures in Mediswval costume? Certainly, none 
but “ye men of ye ” could seem at ease 
in rooms. Among dra’ purely iflustra- 
tive, we may mention “Interior of the Church 
of 8t. Gomar, Lierre, near Antwerp,” by Mr. 
Chase (747), as an example of fine architectural 
drawing not excluding effect ; and Mr. George’s 
“Transept of Burgos Cathedral” (774), as an 
equally good specimen of P cegnm nein effect, not 
excladisg architecture. Mr. Spiers sends * The 
Mosque of Kaitbey, Cairo” (784), and Mr. 
Emerson a “ View of the Tsj-Mahal, Agra” 
(776), a very good and not laboured drawing, 
showing the white marble dome against an in- 
tensely blue sky, and in the archways the cool, 
greenish shadows peculiar to white marble in 


which harmonised with + was the 
/temple-front in the third act, its short 
Doric colamus of only four or five diameters in 
height, which at once back to the 
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effect ; and those who think otherwise we may 
remind of the reply of Goethe on the snbject, 
recorded by Eckermann,—* I cannot understand, 
my friends, this bit-by-bit enjoyment of yours. 
you be really enjoying yourselves 
the ear, when the eqnally powerful 
sight is offended by an 
?” Tt is just this sense of congruity 
which English theatrical audiences are so de- 


RE 


Dr. Gunz, as Jason, also 
showed himself a thorough and painstaking 
artist, achieving a noteworthy success with less 
of natural advantages of voice to aid him than 





shade; it is a very effective sketch. Mr. Good. 
child’s “ Restoration of the Piecina in the Baths 
of Diocletian, as suggested by the late Professor 
Cockerell,” is a most admirable specimen of 
purely architectural drawing—hard, precise, and 
finished, though not so pleasant to look at as 
many others in the room, owing to the prevailing 
red-brick tint and the not very interesting 
eharacter (architecturally) of the design. 

Taking the contents of the Architectural 
Gallery on the whole, the exhibition appears to 
us better than that of last year. In point of 
mere drawing there is little that is not admir- 
able, and much that all young dranghtsmen 
would do well to study. In point of design, 
the general impression left on us is, that there 
is too much mere archeology ; and that those 
designs which exhibit any marked individuality 
or novelty are mostly somewhat abnormal in 
style and manner; in some instances almost 
grotesquely so; and that in not a few instances 
some of the time which has been bestowed on 
elaborate drawing and colouring (pleasant to 
look at when it is dune, certainly) might have 
been better employed in the consideration and 
evolution of better or more original design and 
detail. 








STAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Tux production, at Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
night, for the second time, of Cherubini’s grand 
tragic opera, “ Medea,” suggests a remark on the 
treatment of architectural features, especially of 


are enjoyed by some tenor singers of more 
brilliant reputation, bat of inferior zesthetic per- 
ception and cultivation. 








THE FALLEN ARCH AT BLACKFRIARS. 


Tue attention with which not only our habitua 
readers, but, thanks to the courtesy of the mos 
influential of our daily contemporaries, the 
great bulk of the reading public, have followed 
our investigations of some of the most important 
engineering questions that have lately assumed 
prominence, has made us feel it to be proper to 
pay an early visit to the scene of the recent 
collapse at Blackfriars. We are chary as to the 
use of the word “ accident.” In any disaster of the 
kind, the first thing to ascertain is whether it 
really comes under the category of unavoidable 
mischance or not. 

The accounts which were given on the 30th 
ult. of this fall were, in our view, far from 
intelligible. Every one in any way familiar with 
building is aware of the difference between a 
tunnel and a bridge. For any English engineer, 
at the present day, to attempt to tunnel through 
* made earth,” or to construct a brick arch, with 
a tunnel section, through or under such material, 
would be a folly of which we hope no persons 
intrusted with the control of any of our public 
works are capable. Yet no other explanation 
seemed consistent with the first reports of the 
disaster. 

The account of the inquest on Patrick Hearne, 
held on the 2nd inst., does not throw very much 





the classic order, on the stage. Stage 


architects 


almost invariably attenuate the colamns of their 


classical buildings to a degree 


which robs the 


scene not only of its dignity, but even of ite 


verisimilitude. This was the 
scenes, otherwise very effective, 


case with the 
of the first and 


second acts of ‘‘ Medea;” and another practical 
mistake is the spacing of the columns so wide, 
that no stone lintel could possibly carry from 
one to another. But in the case of the opera 


-in question, there was an historical error also 
with regard to the architecture, and that of a 
double nature. In the first place, we should 


of | the serious lapse with regard to archwology was 


scarcely have been presented, at the same period, 
and in the same neighbourhood, with full-blown 
and fully-developed Corinthian and Ionic capi- 
tals respectively, in two consecutive scenes ; and 
the practice of fluting the colamn on the lower 
portion, and leaving the rest plain, is a cor- 
ruption, and not a Greek feature at all. But 


this, that the story of Medea belongs, if we affix 
it toany historic period, at all eventa to the very 
earliest Greek period; and with such a fable, so 
essentially old-world in its associations and 


light on the matter. The manager of the Metro- 
politan Distriet Works deserves honourable 
mention for the straightforward candour and 
courage with which he stated, as to the unequal 
weighting of the arch,—“speaking afterthe event, 
if any one is to blame, 1 am.” One gentleman, 
who writes the letters C.E. after his name, 
“ould not state the cause of the accident.” 
Another “thought the accident was an excep- 
tional one. A hundred arches had been con- 
structed and treated in the same way, and not 
one of them had given way.” At a time when 
it is beginning to be admitted on all hands that 
education is a necessity, it is lamentable to see 
any member of a liberal profession treating & 
simple statical question as an inexplicable 
mystery. The engineer of the company seems 
to have confined his evidence to a contradiction 
of the statement that some of the men had 
refused to work, from an instinctive sense of 


danger. 

The site of the arch in question is in the small 
interval existing, on the line of the underground 
railway, between the new Blackfriars-road Bridge 
and the Railway Bridge that crosses the Thames 





nature as that of Jason, the finished and elegant 





effect is piquant, without appearing unmeaning. 


immediately below. The tunnel for the low 
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level railway has already been driven under the 
Blackfriars-road. The station for this river-side 
line is rapidly rising immediately under the 
Railway Bridge. Wrought-iron girders, about 
5 ft. 4 in. deep, of some novelty of detail in their 
construction, form the roofing of the line at the 
station. But between the face of the ordinary 
section of tunnel under the road, and the com- 
mencement of the station, ocours a length of 
some three bays of brickwork, of the fall width 
required for the station, which have been covered 
by a brick arch instead of by the girders and 
jack arches which they carry,—a very unfortu- 
nate piece of economy. 

The span of this arch, judging from pacing 
over very rough ground, is about 45 fc. ; the versed 
line some 11 ft. 6 in. The brickwork is askew, 
in six half-brick rings, which are increased to 
eight half-brick rings on the haunches of the 
segment. The accounts given of the piling of 
material on the arch are absolutely erroneous. 
Over the crown there is only about a foot of 
what looks more like clay puddle than anything 
else. Over the haunches, and, so far as the re- 
moval of material displays the section, behind 
the abutments, and beyond the haunches of the 
arch, is made ground of a very “ rubbishy” 
description. 

Now, reverting to what we before said as to 
the difference between the section proper for a 
tunnel and that fitted for a bridge, we are fully 
aware that, in this country, the rule of practice 
in our railway works has not been to make our 
bridges perfect as masonry structures, or, in other 
words, so to construct them that they would 
stand alone. The great works of our masters in 
engineering, the Romans, were so constructed. 
For that reason the Cloaca Mazima, 2,500 years 
old, is now standing. We have been guided by 
the principles of an economy which may not, in 
the long run, prove a sound one ; and have made 
the stability of our arch-bridges depend in great 
meagure upon their earthwork backing. 

In bridges with abutments in the solid earth, 
as in those over railway cuttings, this mode of 
structure may be perfectly safe, as, in every 
instance, the earth has to bear the weight of the 
arch ; so, when the earth is undisturbed, and is 
not likely to be disturbed, it may be relied on to 
bear the thrust of the arch. 

But with bridges under embankments the 
case is different. The stability of these struc- 
tures, although they were strengthened with but- 
tresses, or, as they are called, counterforts, de- 
pends to a great extent on the care and fidelity 
with which the earth-backing is punned behind 
them. Hence, in point of fact, a much larger 
number of them than engineers cared to report 
to half-yearly meetings fell down. It will be 
fresh in the remembrance of those who survive, 
out of the largest engineering staff in England 
thirty-five years ago, how intelligence came one 
morning to an office, which was then in the 
country, but is now in London (owing to the 
growth of the metropolis), of the fall of “ another 
bridge.” Every eye was directed to one of the 
subs (he is a great man now), who seemed, how- 
ever, quite unconcerned. ‘ So-and-so,”—at last 
came the attack,— that must be another of 
your bridges.” “Oh, no!” “ But it must be.” 
** No, it is not.” “ What will you wager?” 
“ My dear fellow, I should only be robbing yoo— 
my last bridge fell down last week.” This is a 
literal fact. 

Now it is evident that when, in the drawings 
that form the record of existing and of former 
works, it is impossible to re t certain 
elements of stability, the value of the experience 
derivable from such drawings is impaired. No 
drawing can show the amount of punning actu- 
ally given to backing. No drawing can give 
any satisfactory detail of the earthen backing 
of a bridge. The masonry is distinct enough. 
As matter of calculation it may be evident that 
it would not stand as an independent structure. 
The minus quantity has to be made up by the 
resistance of the earth backing, partly depen- 
dent on its weight and partly on the mode in 
which it is artificially consolidated,—that is to 
say, the stability of the bridge depends, after all, 
on the rule of thumb. 

It is this rule of thumb alone which admits of 
“accidents which are exceptional.” Inthe present 
case the material of the backing, as far as we 
could judge from personal investigation, was not 
of a nature that any amount of ordinary punning 
could have properly consolidated. Again, Bpeak- 
ing as we before explained, not from examination 
of the drawings, or from explanations given by 
the engineer, but from study of all that 
met the eye, the brickwork was ard! 








ly of althe 





section to which we should have considered it 
safe to trust. The abutment-walls should at 
least have been carried up to the level of the 
soffit of the crown of the arch, either as a solid 
spandrel, or as spandrel-walls with cross arches, 
which even the loading line of the arch might 
have indicated to be proper. Had less been left 
to the questionable exactitude of the earthwork 
backing, we should not have been reduced to 
the dilemma of extreme instability of equilibriam 
in structural design, or of great negligence in 
the unequal weighting of a skew arch, as matter 
of execution. A little more statical precaution 
and a great deal less trust reposed in rule of 
thumb, and such an “accident” as that which 
proved fatal to Patrick Hearne would have been 
rendered, as it ought to have been rendered, 
impossible. 

We observe that, in the busy eastward exten- 
sion of the works of this subterranean line, the 
chain-pump is merrily at work. We also ob- 
served, on passing under the river front of 
Somerset House, the large iron washers, dis- 
figuring Sir W. Chambers’s fine ashlar, which 
terminate the bolts by which that noble building 
is now tied and bound together, in the hope of 
preventing a second edition of the catastrophe 
that befel the dining-room of King’s College. 
We beg to call the attention of the Very 
Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s, or of the architect 
to the chapter, or of the responsible person, who- 
ever he may be, to these points. We do not say 
there is danger; but we do say that there is 
extreme need of watchfulness. The engine that 
moved the entire river front of Somerset House, 
as far at all events as the terrace is concerned, 
is drawing nearer and nearer to our noble metro- 
politan cathedral. Dean Buckland’s recently 
cited remark to the workman on a sewer,—a 
vastly unimportant matter in comparison to the 
great metropolitan tunnel, must not be for- 
gotten. “ Pumping water! You mean pulling 
down St. Paul’s!” We are not aware whether 
the now head of the cathedral chapter possesses 
the geological knowledge of his lamented brother 
dean, or the loving care for the fabric entrusted 
to his care of which the (happily) living 
historian of Westminster Abbey gives suc 
constant proofs. But in any case his anxiety 
for the stability of the fabric committed 
to his responsibility must be susceptible of 
excitement. We wish to call attention to 
our former remarks on this head,—to the un- 
mistakeable confirmation of their truth given by 
the King’s College catastrophe,—to the fact that 
the activity of these powerful pumps is now 
directed towards spots that will soon lie ina 
direct line between St. Paul’s and the river,—and 
to the circumstance that a serious “ exceptional 
accident” has occurred eastward of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Clearly the Metropolitan Railway can- 
not be left to burrow its own course in its own 
way, unwatched by any independent engineering 
authority, if we are to sleep soundly without 
dreaming of St. Paul’s. 

Messrs. Bateman & Révy, in a letter which 
we had pleasure in publishing, as it so im- 
plicitly, if not explicitly, confirmed our remarks 
as to their scheme, came at last to the forlorn 


|argument that if anybody should blow up their 


submarine tube, France and England would 
make this aggressor pay for it! Perhaps the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s might have the 
same moral claim against the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company, in case of any damage to the 
cathedral. For ourselves, not being lawyers, we 
hold that prevention is better than cure, and we 
shall think that the catastrophe of the 30th ult. 
is not without some compensation, if it lead to 
a careful and adequate investigation of the pos- 
sible effects of the works now in progress east 
of Blackfriars Bridge upon the stability of St. 
Paal’s Cathedral. 








4 Crystal Palace for New York.—The 
Bill incorporating the Industrial Exhibition 
Company, which was organised in this city to 
erect a permanent Crystal Palace, has 
the Assembly, and, having already the 
Senate, only requires the governor's signature to 
become a law. The project is one of great mag- 
nitude, and as the capital—seven millions—is 
said to be already paid up, promises to be 
brought rapidly to completion. We understand 
that the building is to be a permanent one, and 
after the exhibition is over will be devoted to 
the uses of a conservatory, botanical and zoolo- 
gical gardens, and to the general education of 
masses. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS 
CONVERSAZIONE, 


of South Kensington 
the confidence of the public in 


THE man 
will entirely 
any power they may possess of providing for 
reception of a large number of visitors, if thee 
allow a repetition of the inconveniences inflicted 
on their guests on the 4th of May. If on any 
plea it can be urged that the arrangements werg 
not discreditable, it can only be by showing 
that there were no arrangements at all. The 
doors were simply opened to a sufficient number 
of persons, provided with tickets, to fill the 
courts. The cloak-room was a positive man. 
trap, only to be approached by a fight, and only 
to be left by a still more severe fight. It wag 
not only inaccessible, but recessed so as to ingure 
the utmost amount of struggle; and we have no 
doubt that minor personal inconveniences, sprains 
and bruises, were many. 1 

The royal visitors walked through the courts, 
and were thus visible to those of the visitors who 
immediately lined the path. Bat the seats in 
the tribune set apart for their reception were so 
arranged, contrary to all precedent and to alli 
expectation, as to render the occupants entirely 
invisible to the large number of persons who 
had come for the express purpose of being able 
to look at the pleasant features of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. A moment's 
glimpse of a head was all that these expectant 
guests obtained. The disappointment was gene. 
ral and intense. Then came the renewed fight 
for the cloak-room door, and how the six or 
seven thousand guests got home is more than 
we can say. 








THE THIRTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 

A crivicaL notice of the Exhibition of the 
“ Institute of Painters” in Water Colours must, 
in the present season at all events, bear a strong 
family likeness to a notice of the Exhibition of 
the “ Society of Painters” in Water Colours, 


h | Country visitors, and, still more pathetically, 


foreign visitors, helplessly ask what is the dif- 
ference between a Society and an Institute? 
In the absence of either any definite reply to 
that natural question, or of any marked distino- 
tion of style, of method, or of excellence, 
between the collections in the two galleries, we 
must content ourselves with the satisfactory 
reflection that the division of the water-colour 
drawings which solicit the public approval 
during the ensuing month or two, into two 
galleries,—one containing, as we showed last 
week, 261 pictures, and the other, on which we 
have now a word or two to say, 283,—is much 
more favourable to the interests of the artists, 
as well as more agreeable to the visitor, than 
the crowding together of 500 works of art on 
the same spot. In fact, it is much more satis- 
factory to be obliged to devote separate visits to 
an adequate number of pictures, than to run the 
risk of having the visual nerves fatigued, or to 
have to make the heroic resolution to stop at 
No. 250 to-day, and recommence with No. 251 
to-morrow. 

There is another respect in which we think a 
reform might be instituted with advantage to all 

i The number of pictures which any 
artist is allowed to exhibit ought to be curtailed, 
and definitively fixed. In this respect the “ Insti- 
tute” is no less a sinner than the “Society.” 
The latter body displays on its walls eleven 
pictures by one artist, twelve by another, six- 
teen by each of two others, and x0 less than 
twenty by a fifth, The “ Institute,” to say 
nothing of those who send five or six drawings, 
admits seven from each of seven artists, eight 
from four, nine from three, and thirteen from 
one. We are ppd ough Regan 
However great a gift facility action m 
be, and actually is, the sleight-of-hand which 
produces it is a quality different from, even if 
not inconsistent with, those excellences for which 
we purchase a picture. We think, for instance, 
that the pencil-mark of admiration which we 
find scored against Mr. J. H. Moles’s “ Water- 
mill at Chagford, Devon” (No. 156), would have 
been elicited by other productions of his pencil, 
had they been fewer than a dozen. 

One of the first points that strike the re- 
flection on a visit to most of our galleries is, how 
rare it is for an artist to take the trouble of con- 
sidering what a picture ought to be, before he 
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object on the canvas, lies one main secret of the 
painter's art. It is that same instinct which is 
also a chief requisite for the success of the 
photographer—the true art-conception of form, 
and of the appropriate method of isolating the 
chosen form from others, without harsh or 
artificial severance; We can contrast in this 
particular the drawings of two artists in the 
present gallery. We are not disposed to under- 
value the skill and taste of Mr. Skinner Prout. 
He handles a truthful pencil. He selects 
picturesque or otherwise striking scenes, and 
represents them with fidelity, and often with 
very happy effect. Look at his “ Chartres” 
(187), his “ Rouen” (272), his richly-coloured 
and faithful “ St. Nicholas, Ghent,” with the busy 
commercial life of the most Romanist city in 
Europe,—the ancient town that still heads its 
municipal papers §8.P.Q.G.,—the senate and 


people of Ghent,—with all the stir and chaffer | bod 


going on under those wonderful umbrella booths 
in the street. Each of these is good,—but it is 
only as a good “' bit.” You see no reason why 
either picture should include so much and no 
more. It might be almost indefinitely increased, 
or perhaps reduced, in size, and yet be neither 
more nor less of a picture than it is. It is like 
a set of numerals written down, correctly, 
indeed, but by chance—not a round number, 
or symbolic number, that tells of its own in- 
dividaality. 

This object is still more strikingly exhibited 
in such instances as Mr. Chase’s “ Entrance to 
the Chapter-house, Furness Abbey” (42), and 
his richly decorated interior of “ Roslyn Chapel, 
sketched previously to its Restoration” (173). 
In these and similar pictures the artistic arrange- 
ment is positively nil. As far as the paper goes 
it is covered, and very well covered, with good 
representation of architecture of great interest 
and beauty. Bat whether the number of square 
inches before us have been cut out of a larger 
picture, or why, if otherwise, that bit, and no 
other bit, of the building should have been por- 
trayed upon them, appears a mere matter of 
chance. The bit of work is good, but it is not a 
picture. 

In contrast to this mode of cutting out a part 
of a landscape as if with a pair of scissors (which 
finds especial favour with the painters of beech 
woods), let us look at Mr. B. Green’s “ Remains 
of Walsingham Priory, Norfolk” (140), his 
“Remains of the Convent of the Grey Friars, 
Lynn, Norfolk” (146); his “Caistor Castle, 
Great Yarmouth;” or his beautifal ruin of 
“Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk” (207), with its 
Norman west front cut into, as is the case in the 
very similar fagade of Rochester Cathedral, to 
admit of the insertion of a much later pointed 
arch. In each of these drawings, to which others 
may be added, there is the first element of a good 
picture. Not only is there a well-selected object, 
but this object is so treated, with reference to the 
means of representation at the disposal of the 
artist, as to make a good picture, to lay hold on 
the mind by its individuality. Enlarge or 
diminish the surrounding landscape, and you 
injure the effect of the drawing, independently 
of balance of colour. Sketch the scene in pen- 
and-ink on a sheet of letter-paper, preserving 
the same proportions of area and of object, and 
you have an artistic sketch. It may be a design 
not of the highest order as to what it represents, 
only a ballad in water-colours ; but such a ballad 
is far more contenting to the mind than a line 
or two cut out of an epic such as “ Roslyn 
Chapel.” 

Justice to other demands on our colamns 
involves positive injustice to many of the artists 
whose works will be regarded with much pleasure 
by the visitors to the Institute. Here, as we 
think in every exhibition this year, the mean 
level is more closely kept,—we do not mean a 
paltry level,—than perhaps has previously been 
the case. If artists were to be classed by marks, 
like students at a competitive examination, the 
average number of marks would show an increase 
on former seasons, with fewer exceptionally 
high numbers, and many fewer very low ones. 
In landscape we have some fine works. Look, 
for instance, at “The Carrara Mountains from 
Spezia” (143), by C. Vacher, lost in a misty 
purple haze. A still deeper veil of the same 
southern tint is cast over the “Evening on the 
Nile” (103), by the same artist, with its weird 
details of Saracenic architecture cutting on the 
sky. The distant mountains in the view of the 
“Lago di Garda” (30) form another lovely 
scene—a complete picture, not a mere scrap of 
landscape. The view from “The Arab Tombs 


Desert, South of Cairo—the Pyramids of Memphis 








in the Distance,” for the contrast of life and of 
repose, of bright colour in the stirring bustle of 
the Arabs, and misty harmony in the far ex- 
panse of the eternal desert, grey with the more 
than “forty centuries” that brood over the 
Pyramids, is very fine. “The School at Thebes, 
Egypt ” (159), by Carl Werner, with fiercer colour 
than the views we have referred to, is a per- 
fect miracle in its mere depiction of stone work. 
Mr. John Absolom’s bright sketch of “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley" (217), almost disarms criticism by 
the pleasant sentiment of the good old country 
scene, and the glow which lights up the old- 
fashioned ball-room, which is, however, far 
brighter than the three chandeliers, aided by the 
fire, could have produced. If part of the time 
spent on the other eight contributions of this 
artist had been devoted to a higher finish of this 
pretty sketch, it might have been better for every- 
y 


We can only add, from among a number of 
other marked pictures, a word as to Mr. 
Augustus Bouvier’s “Garland Makers” (79). 


The scene, the arrangement, the black back- | 
ground, are evidently taken from Pompeii. The 
three lovely girls, in their tender buff and peach- | 
coloured dresses, are not, however, Campanian, | 


but French,—French with the marks of] English 
culture on the mouth. Nothing is more striking 
to a connoisseur, on return from a long stay 
abroad, than the indescribable effect of cultured 
grace given as a general rule by the outlines of 
the lips of educated English women; it is a 
charm peculiar to our island. Mr. Bouvier’s 
larger picture, marked perhaps rather more b 
classical sentimentality than by classic senti- 
ment, is also pleasing; but we confess, in 
spite of criticism, to such a lingering partiality 
for the “ Garland Makers” as to wish to leave 
the Gallery with their pretty faces and figures 
fresh on the memory. 








PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS.* 


Mode of Valuing Property liable to be Rated. 
There are two estimates required by the statute 
6 & 7 Wm. IV., c. 96, which regulates parochial 
assessments, viz., “ gross estimated rental” and 
“rateable value.” 

The former is the rent at which the property 
might reasonably be expected to let from year to 
year, the tenant paying all usual tenant’s rates 
and taxes and tithe commutation rent-charge (if 
any), the landlord bearing the cost of repairs 
and insurance and other expenses (if any) 
necessary to maintain the premises in a state to 
command such rent. The rateable value is so 
much of the gross estimated rental as remains 
after deducting therefrom the probable average 
annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and other 
expenses n to maintain them in a state 
to command such rent, as aforesaid. 

The actual words of the statute are very 
simple when understood ; but, it is probable that 
no words in any statute were ever more mis- 
understood, or ever caused more confusion and 
gave more trouble than they did. They are as 
follows :— 

“ No rate for the relief of the poor in England 
and Wales shall be allowed by any justices, or 
be of any force, which shall not be made upon an 
estimate of the net annual value of the several 
hereditaments rated thereunto; that is to say, of 
the rent at which the same might reasonably be 
expected to let from year to year, free of all 
tenants’ rates and taxes and tithe commutation 
rent-charge (if any), and deducting therefrom 
the probable average annual cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses (if any) necessary 
to maintain them in a state to command such 
rent.” 

Soon after the passing of this statute, viz., on 
the 8rd of March, 1837, the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners issued a circular defining gross rent as 
the rent which would be paid to a landlord who 
himself undertakes to pay all the usual tenant’s 
rates and taxes with which the hereditaments 
or premises rented by the tenant are chargeable, 
together with tithe commutation rent-charge, 
the expense of upholding the buildings in 
tenantable repair, insurance against loss by fire, 
and any other expenses, if any shall exist, neces- 
sary to maintain such hereditaments in a state 
to command such gross rent. Net rent they 
defined as the amount which is received by or 
which remains clear in the hands of a landlord 
after all such taxes, charges, and expenses, as 
are above enumerated, shall have been provided 


for. 





Acting upon these definitions, many surveyors 
included in their estimates of gross estimated 
rental the whole of the rates and taxes usually 
paid by the tenant. For example, in the case of 
a house worth 1001. per annum to a yearly 
tenant, the rates and taxes upon which amounted 
to 201. per annum, and the average cost of in- 
suring, repairing, and maintaining the property 
201. per annum, they called the gross estimated 
rental 1201., the rateable value 801. 

So far as regards the mere payment of poor 
rates no injustice was done to the ratepayer ; 
but, in the case of other uses made of the gross 
estimated rental, it became apparent that the 
intentions of the Legislature had been misunder- 
stood ; moreover, valuations so made seemed to 
estimate the value of property in a parish un- 
fairly and unnecessarily high. It very early 
became the practice to disregard the instructions 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, and to omit all 
consideration of rates and taxes in making valua- 
tions ; and, in 1859, the Poor Law Commissioners 











* By Mr. Edward Ryde. See p. 341, ante, 


were advised by the then law officers of the 
Crown (Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Sir Hugh Cairns) 
that the term “ gross estimated rent” meant the 
rent at which the property might be expected to 
let, the tenant taking the burden of rates and 
taxes and tithe upon himself. In other words, 
they were of opinion that the word “free” in 
the statute must be considered as referring to 
rent and not to hereditaments. 

An attempt was made in the Union Assess- 
ment Committee Act, 1862, to remove the doubts 
which had existed ; but without much success, so 
far as ordinary ability can comprehend it. Never- 
theless, the opinion of the law officers in 1859 
is now universally acted upon and generally 
understood. 

It must always be borne in mind that the 
rateable value is not the actual rent at which a 
property may be let; but that rent at which, 
after taking all things into consideration, it 
might reasonably be expected to let. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the circumstances 
to be taken into consideration in estimating the 
value must always have reference to the period 
at which the valuation is made. 

A house which, on the completion of a railway 
or some other public improvement, will be worth 
1001. a year, may, at the present time, be worth 
only 601. a year. While it is worth 501. it must 
be assessed at that sum only; but, as soon as 
the improvement takes place, the assessment 
must follow the increased value. Again, the 
rent reserved in a lease may not be evidence of 
rateable value. A property may posses a gradu- 
ally increasing value, extending over many years. 
A lessee, in agreeing to pay a fixed constant rent, 
would average thuse circumstances. The rate 
must be made on an estimate of the annual value 
from time to time ; low, when that value is small, 
and higher as it increases. Again, property may, 
from unforeseen circumstances, increase or de- 
crease in value during the term of a lease. If 
it should increase, it would be unfair to the other 
ratepayers, who might not be similar lessees, if 
the assessment upon it were not increased ; 
and, if it should decrease in value, it would be 
unfair to the lessee not to decrease the assess- 
ment. The term from year to year must not be 
misunderstood, as it sometimes is. It does not 
mean a letting for a year only, nor a letting on 
a yearly tenancy ; but it means that changeable 
circumstances must be taken into account from 
year to year as they arise. 

Valuation of Agricultural and Accommodation 
Lands.—In addressing the Institution of Sur- 
veyors, it is quite unnecessary to attempt to ex- 
plain the mode of valuing agricultural or accom- 
modation land. Nevertheless, it is well to again 
point out that the rateable value is not the rent 
actually paid either on a yearly tenancy or under 
a lease; but, that it is the rent which, all things 
considered, a tenant might be reasonably ex- 
pected to pay for the year next following the 
making of the valuation. The late Lord Den- 
man, whose judgments were always as clear as 
it is possible for judgments to be, in delivering 


judgment in the case of a brickfield appeal, 


says :—‘It may well be that, although at the 
end of the year the lessee has made so many 
bricks that he can afford to pay 1501. in royalty 
to his landlord, yet he could not prudently at 
the beginning of the year, contract, at all events, 
to pay more than 100/., and if so the latter 
rather than the former will be the sum at 
ero land may reason ably be expected to 
let to year.’ 

So, ie ioe of accommodation lands, a 
piece of meadow land may be situated in the 
middle of another estate and in front of the 
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drawing-room windows of the occnpier’s house. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in such a cace 
the occupier of the house would give more rent 
for the meadow land than _ a — 
tural purposes would justify; and, therefore, 1 
possesses a psbacuonet ~ae coat value ; but, 
if such land becomes by purchase a portion of 
the other estate, it then possesses no greater 
rateable value than the adjoining lands, of which, 
in fact, it has become part. Small pieces of land 
adjoining a town will often let at rents quite 
disproportioned to their agricultural value, and 
their rateable value is such a rent as they may, 
in that way, be reasonably expected to fetch, 
notwithstanding that exactly similar adjoining 
lands which form part of an adjacent farm can 
only be reasonably expected to let at their agri- 
cultural value. x 

The difference between the gross estimated 
rental and the rateable value of land is very 
small, and, in practice, it has hitherto, for the 
most part, been ed; but the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869, fixes the allowance, in 
metropolitan districts, at 5 per cent., and, there- 
fore, it is presumed that such an allowance will 
very generally be made in all places in the 
future. It may be mentioned that, in the case 
of lands subject to tithes, the amount of the 
rent-charge should be deducted from the esti- 
mates of both gross and rateable value, the tithe 
rent-charge being itself rateable as a separate 
hereditament. 

Valuation of Houses.—The gross estimated 
rental of a house is that rent which a tenant 
might reasonably be expected to give for the 
right to occupy it for one year, assuming that 
the landlord bore the expense of insuring, re- 
pairing, and upholding it. The net rateable value 
is the rent which a tenant might be reasonably 
expected to pay, who took upon himself the 
expense ef insuring, repairing, aud upholding it. 

The rent is the rent to be expected for the 
year following the making of the rate; but the 
allowance for repairs is to be the probable average 
annual cost. To give but one instance: general 
painting, which occurs only once in seven years, 
is not to be allowed in the year in which it 
actually is done to the exclusion of all other 
years; but a fair average annual charge on 
account of it is to be taken. In addition to the 
allowance in respect of indispensable repairs, an 
allowance is to be made in respect of contingent 
or future renewals. In the case of the Queen v. 
Wells (Law Reports, Q. B. Cases, vol. ii., p. 548), 
the most recent decision upon this point, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn stated that there seems 
no distinction in principle between a sum annu- 
ally laid by to make good, when it shall become 
necessary, an inevitable loss by the destructive 
agency of time, and a fund laid by for an indem- 
nity against a loss by fire or storm, or other 
peril, insured against. 

Valuation of Farm Homesteads.—In estimating 
the rateable value of farm homesteads, several 
matters have to be taken into consideration. 
For example : the buildings may be very much 
in excess of the actual requirements of the lands 
of a farm; but it is obvious that a tenant can 
only be reasonably « to pay such a rent 
as the buildings which he actually requires 
would command. Even that rent may have to 
be diminished instead of increased, from the fact 
that the repairs and insurance of the larger 
buildings are more costly to the tenant than the 
repairs and insurance of buildings of the proper 
size would be. 

Tt may, however, happen that the occupier of 
such @ farm may also occupy, as a separate 
rateable hereditament, land, either wholly with- 
out buildings, or otherwise deficient in that re- 
_ in which case the rateable value to him of 

buildings previously alluded to will be in- 
creased. 

Valuation of Trade, Premises, Mills, Factories, 
&c.—In estimating the value of trade premises, 
such as a factory fitted up with machines, a 
foundry with furnaces and forges, or a brewery 
with fixed steam-engines and vats, the value of 
the machinery as enhancing the annual value of 
the freehold, of which it forms part, is to be 
rr into consideration. 

n important decision in respect of the ratin 
of mills was given in the case of Staley as 
Another v. Castleton (33 L. J., M.C., p. 178). 
The mill was fitted to its full capacity with the 
machinery usefal — — for a cotton-mill ; 
& steam-engine was ‘or the purpose of turn- 
ing the machinery, and steam-pipes from the boilers 
were carried through all the rooms in the mill for 
the purpose of warming them. Some of the 
machinery was fixed to the floors in order to 


its. steadier working, while, in other inatances, 
it was merely placed upon the floors of the mill. 
According to the custom of the trade, the 
machinery was in the nature of tenant's 
machinery, or fixtures. Before the American 
war, the property had been of considerable 
annual value as a cotton-mill; but, in conse- 
quence of the state of trade during the war, the 
mi)l was closed. Nevertheless, the i 
was kept in it, and a man was employed te 
attend to the fires for the purpose of keeping 
up a proper degree of warmth, and to keep the 
machinery in a state of repair. 

The Court held that the mill was thus used as 
a storehouse for the valuable machinery that it 
contained, and was to be valued for assessment 
to the extent of the rent which it would com- 
mand as such storehouse. 

Following this decision came another im- 
portant case, Harter v. Salford, 34 L. J., M. C., 
p. 206). The appellant for many years carried 
on the business of a silk manufacturer; but, in 
1863, he gave up business with the intention of 
never resuming it. The mill and premises were 
advertised for sale. The decision was that, 
although not in use as a mill, the buildings were 
to be valued as storehouses for machinery. 

Hotels, refreshment-rooms, Epsom and other 
race-stands, canteens, and similar trade premises, 
which, reason of their special situations, 


trade which can be carried on in them and 
nowhere else, must be valued in connexion with 
their trade receipts, i. ¢., from the gross receipts 
must be deducted the working expenses necessary 
to earn the receipts, allowances for trade profit 


he must necessarily employ, and for risks and 
casualties. The balance is the rent which he 
may reasonabiy be expected to be willing to pay 
to his landlord as rent. 

In valuing all descriptions of house property, 
the question ly arises;—is cost ever 
the measure of the rateable value of property ? 
In giving his decision in the Mile-end Oid- 
town case, Lord Denman says, “The outlay 
of capital might furnish no criterion of the 
rent a property should yield, since such capital 
may have been injadiciously expended, and 
what was costly may have become worthless 
by subsequent changes.” It should be observed 
that Lord Denman did not there say that cost 
was never the measure of value, and, obvionsly, 
it sometimes is. Assume, for example, that the 
guardians of a Union are in want of a work- 
bouse, and that some landowner within the 
Union is possessed of a building exactly suited 
for such purpose, but that he requires a rent of 
1,0001. a year for it. The guardians find, upon 
inquiry, that they can build a new workhouse 
and provide the land at a cost of 10,0001., and that 
they can obtain the money at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, which will equal a rental of 
5001. per annum. They elect to take the latter 
course and build the workhouse, the rateable 
value of which is 5001. per annum, because that 
sum is the highest rental which it would be 
reasonable to expect them to give. Assume, 
however, on the other hand, that the landowner 
was unable to get a tenant for his building, for 
any purpose, at a higher rent than 2501. instead 
of 1,0001. a year, and that he therefore would be 
willing to let it to the guardians at 2501. In this 
case the rateable value would be 2501. per 
annum only, because it would not be reasonable 
to suppose that the guardians would pay for any 
other similar building a; higher rent than that 
at which they had been able to take this from 
the landowner. 

In estimating the rateable value of bridges, as 
in the case of railways, it does not follow that 
any direct receipts arise in the parish which is 
the a valuation. The case of the 
Queen v. The Hammersmith Bridge Company is 
one in point. It was there held that, a 
the whole of the receipts were in the parish of 
Hemmersmith, yet the bridge itself was the 
direct source of the rateable value, and that 
such net rateable value, when duly ascertained, 
was to be apportioned between the parishes 
according to the length of the bridge in each. 

Valuation of Tithe Rent Charges.—The rateable 
value of a tithe rent-charge is the rent which a 
hypothetical tenant might be reasonably ex- 
pected to give for it annually, such tenant having 
to pay the usual tenant’s rates and taxes upon 
such tithe rent-charge and to derive some re- 
muneration for his time and attention in col- 
lecting it. (Queen v. Capel.) 

In the case of a clergymav, whom 
of the number of parishioners 


by reason 
and the value of 





command rents in proportion to the extent of the | 


to the tenant, for interest on the capital which | posed 





to be deducted ; but, this allowance for a curate 
has, by the recent case, the Qaeen v. Sherford, 
been overruled, so that it must now be taken 
"Tine af Catan oe cn 
aluation mines, ‘c. — Coal-mines, 
brick-fields, clay-pite, slate-quarries, &o., which 
involve the removal of portions of the soil, muat 
be valued according to the rent and 
which it is reasonable to expect the occupier 
would a ig apne yn bay way ay of oceu- 
pation. the case of the Queen v. Westbrook 
it was held that a royalty so paid must be con- 
sidered as a portion of the rent. 

Valuation of Saleable Underwoods.—Saleable 
underwoods must be valued at the rental at 
which they might reasonably be expected to let, 
according to the qnality of the wood and the 
situation of the land. 

The valuation of railways, gas, and water 
works involves considerations so special that the 
subject is reserved for a separate paper. 
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MODERN PARIS. 


Amone the improvements of Paris which are 
postponed for the present is the continuation of 
the Boulevard Saint-Germaia, which it was pro- 
to extend from the Rue Hantefeuille to the 
Bue Saint-Dominique. 

As some compensation, however, works are 
being rapidly carried on near the Port Saint- 
Paul for the new bridges which are to connect 
the easternmost point of the Ile Saint-Lonis with 
both banks of the Seine. These two bridges, with 
the piece of roadway lately formed on the island 
on the site of the gardens of the Hétel Breton- 
villiers, will serve as connecting links between 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain and a new street 
which is to open out upon the Place de la 
Bastille. This latter street, which runs into the 
street first described, will be 30 métres (98 ft.) 
wide, and its axis will be an imaginary line 
drawn between the dome of the Panthéon and 
the Column of July. It will cut at an angle the 
promenade in front of the Boulevard Morland, 
skirting the Barrack des Celestins, crossing the 
Rue de la Cerieaie, shortening the Rue Castex, 
running across the Rue Lesdiguiéres and the 
Rae Jacques-Coour, finally emerging on the 
Place de la Bastille at a point which was marked 
out last year. The new street, passing through 
the ancient quartier de U' Arsenal, which was 
called in the time of Francis I. the Champ au 
platre, will very considerably alter the features 
of this distant portion of the fourth arrondisse- 
ment. In the Rue de la Cerisaie, it will 
obliterate what little remains of the sixteenth- 
century house built by the architect Philibert 
Delorme for his own residence; and will also 
destroy some of the buildings belonging to the 
Hotel Lesdiguitres, where Peter the Great lived 
during his sojourn in Paris in 1717. This hotel, 
having been sold by auction in the year 1760, 
was bought by some speculators, who built the 
Rue Lesdiguiéres upon the garden. * 

The continuation of the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain (on the right bank of the river), which 
will be called the Boulevard Henri IV., cute 
obliquely through the gardens of the Palais St. 
Paul, and just touches the western point of the 
ancient Ile Louviers. The Ile Lonviers, n0w 
joined to the right bank of the Seine, was named 
after Nicholas Louviers, prévét des marchands, 
in 1468. , 

A committee is now sitting to discuss the 
desirability of constructing a new street 12 metres 
wide between the Rue Montmartre and the Rue 
Saint-Fiacre. ; 

The Government finance committee inspected 
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buildings is familiar to all who take an interest 


in , and the Palais de Justice forms 
mo exception to this general In order, 
however, to appreciate the enormons difference 


of level between the present surface a 
and what it was at the time the firat bnildings 
on the site of the Palais were commenced, it is 


terre-plein of the Pont Nenf, on which stands 

the statue of Henry IV., in order to estimate 

the height of the quays and the elevation of the 

—- above the low water- mark of the 
ne. 


As the superstructure of the Palace of Phi- 
lippe Augustus and Saint-Louis was raised on 
the remains of buildings of the Roman era, 
the foundations of this edifice were below 
the level of the river, and the , Sag was 
level with the shore. In spite, however, of the 
ravages of fire and the numerous repairs 
alterations which from time to time have been 
executed to the building, the ancient ground- 
floor has, thanks to the raising of the ground all 
around, been preserved in a remarkable manner, 
and now forms a kind of basement under a 


portion of the palace, and is in very good pre- 
servation 


If, in passing by the quay which runs on the 
deft of the Conciergerie, you look through one of 
the small square windows, which are placed 
almost upon the ground, you perceive a kind of 
crypt, supported upon columns, with “semicir- 
cular vaults. This is the basement story of the. 
famous Salle des Pas Perdus, and is all that 
remains of the original building. The Salle 
des Pas Perdus having been destroyed by fire 
in 1618, was rebuilt by Lonis XIII, under 
the direction of the architect Jacques Des- 
brosses, who, as was the fashion in those days, 
instead of attempting to restore the ancient 
features of the palace, swept the whole of the 
upper part away, and carried out the rebuilding 
in the Italian style. The basement having 
escaped the fire, was not rebuilt, and remains 
almost intact. By the side of the Quai de 
Y Horloge is a vaulted room, about 53 ft. square, 
the roof carried by nine columns, with four 
enormous fireplaces, nearly 15 ft. wide; one at 
each angle. This chamber is popularly called 
St. Louis’s Kitchen, and belongs probably to the 
end of the thirteenth or the inning of the 
fourteenth century. The arch oyér the chimney 
openings forms an obtuse angle on plan, and the 
keystone is strutted in a very curious manner 
against a column in front. A plan and per- 
spective view of this building are given in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary, pp. 475-6. Le Dac 
believes that this kitchen had originally two 
stories, the lower story,—that which has been 
preserved,—serving for the retainers, and the 
aipper one for the king’s table. 

To the —_ of the Conciergerie some build- 
ings of a Gothic character are now going on, 
which are intended to connect the tour Mont- 
gomery with the tour Bon-Bec, which latter has 
‘been entirely re-modelled. In carrying ont these 
works the ancient buildings of the time of St. 
Lonis surrounding the courtyard of the Con- 
ciergerie, formerly used as cells for prisoners, 
have been res 


and | almost, but still unsubdued. We could exist upon 


distinguished men, the Municipal Council of 
Macon have determined to affix a black marble 
commemorative tablet on the front of the honse| 
in the Rue des Ursnlines, in which; Lamartine 
was born in 1790. 


F) 





SOCIAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tiere lurk in the breast of every man some 
ambitious longings. They may be silent, they 
may be trampet-tongued; his goal may be 
afar off, the path rugged, the mountain steep; 
ere reaching it he might have to skirt bogs, 
avoid crevasses, but he still bears onwards, 
though sometimes driven from his path. We, I 
take it, have ambition—I hope noble; we have 
been toiling, may-be silently, for man & year, 
driven to many a shift, erushed, dispiri 


the margin of any swamp, we could remain inert 
at the brink of any precipice; but our mission 
would be unaccomplished. We must still on: 
to stop is to recede, for the world moves for- 
ward; a step not taken is a step irretrievably 
lost. Such is the journey of life. In this jour- 
ney we often require assistance, advice, a 
cheerfal word ; but fellowship, good fellowship, 
is that which smoothes the road and diminishes 
the hills. Social intercourse is a vast stimulus. 
We are borne on our way easily and without 
effort if we have good companions; with these 
we live, we do not simply exist. We travellers, | 
therefore, having met upon the road, fall into’ 
conversation. e fear, from what each says, 
that a vast deal of existence has been done and | 





| cares of this life; many can 
any legitimate means we can use for the lighten- 


strength and spirit. His preserver lives two 
lives instead of one; the good and ready deed of 
his has not only been the means of preserving 
tothe world a fellow-creature, but he gained 
confidence in himself, and, let us hope, a willing 
ally. 

All men are pretty well ballasted with the 
afloat ; 


ing of these storm-tossed backs the better. 
Oftentimes, when these means are effective, most 
extraordinary phenomena occur. We will sup- 
pose a witty lecturer exerting his influence upon 
these craft; he need not have been at work long 
before the waters of life seem all in motion; 
one vessel bobs up against another; this one 
pitches and rolls, as if not a grain of care were 
aboard to steady her, and the whole fleet present 
looks like a mass of rolling, rollicking porpoises, 
who care neither for wind nor tide, and whose 
hulls are so light as to have little immersed in 
the waters. Now, this lightening of the cares 
of this life invariably takes place where numbers 
do congregate for discussion, for friendly inter- 
course, for mutual amusement; all such meet- 
ings ought, therefore, to be encouraged. It is 
by intercourse with each other that ideas are 
exchanged, creeds propagated; anything which 
tends to discountenance these gatherings is an 
evil to be eradicated. Man is, above all the 
animals, sociable; and it is when in company that 
he fally indulges in that one attribute which he 
possesses exclusively, so itis said,—laughter. It 
is when mixing with others that he can show 
his generosity, indulge his hospitality, prove his 
valour, exhibit his sympatby, exercise his charity ; 


is doing. The pathway being difficult, may I not one of which he can do locked in a place 
say dangerous, is uninviting to a solitary by himself. That man who is in such a position 
traveller. He fears hecan make little or no way. | as to be debarred this intercourse with his 


One has lost his chart, one his compass, one his 


fellows, has but a sorry existence; he is a wheel 


weapons, one his cash ; but between them they out of gear; his aspirations, hopes, longings, 
can muster all the necessaries of travel. So finding no healthy outlet, are as daggers turned 


long, therefore, as they are bound in the same | against his own breast. 
direction, they determine to lend each other aid heart, and although no wound may be visible, 


He is stabbed to the 


and enliven the journey by sociality and brother- | the internal hemorrhage may be none the less 


hood. Along this paper, as along the journey, | 
Iam continually fallmg—into metaphor. But 
in all societies these bandings together are con- 
tinually occurring, under different names, for 
very different purposes. 

A good answer to the cowardly query of what 
is the use of living, since we are so ephemeral, — 
since we cannot live longer,—is this, that if we 
lived to a million we should still be as far off 
eternal existence here on earth as now, and at 
the end of the million we should wonder at the 
shortness of this “ transitory life.” Bat, in the 
words of a deep thinker, “Why should the 
present race of mortals monopolise the blessings 
of existence, after they have had their share in 
the business, the enjoyments, the miseries of 
life. Is it not reasonable that they should be 
removed from the stage, to give place to others 
who may taste the same pleasures?” Inso far as 


the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty are | and, 


concerned, these attributes, we may safely affirm, 
are more conspicuously displayed by his giving 
life to these countless millions of animated 
beings than if the blessings of life were confined 


fatal. How soon such a one’s mind is apt to 
become morbid; and instead of putting forth 
green and vi shoots of knowledge, grows 
only rank and worthless weeds of distrust and 
discontent. How gloomily does he view life and 
its surroundings ; with what regret does he look 
to the past, with what hopeless despair does he 
look to the future. Hope is the great mainspring 
of action—* Dum spiro spero.” 

Life, however one may look at it, is always 
shifting, no matter whether we view certain 
phases of it in the cottage or the palace, in the 
metropolis or in the village. As the seasons alter- 
nate, as the waters of the ocean ebb and flow, as 
the pulse of man throbs, as the rivers of his 
blood alternately swell through his veins and 
thence into his heart, to be again propelled 
through the ramification of his system of arteries, 
so does the apparent life of society ebb and flow ; 
to carry out the great laws of nature, it 
should be so. Ever and anon some great social 
agitation takes place: something has to be 
remedied, something taught. Now local govern- 
ment is at fault, great Bumbledom has achieved 





to the existing generation of men and animals. 





€ pected. 

In this courtyard are the dungeons of the un- 
happy Marie-Antoinette and the celebrated salle 
des Girondins, the interiors of which have been 
carefully preserved. The ontside casing has, 
Lowever, undergone some modifications, as well 
as the lower courses of the front next the quay, 
as far as the tour de I’ Horloge. 

The height of the Church of Notre Dame de 
phy has been lately ascertained, cant inserip- 

ion recording it has been engraved upon a 
metal plate fixed at the north-west angle of the 
building, about 3 ft. from the ground. The follow- 
dng are the iculars. Height above the 
mean level of the sea, 35 m. 99c. (117 ft.9°425 in.); 
height above the water level at the Pont des 
Tournelles, 9 m. 74 c. (31 ft. 10°516 in.) ; height 
above the datum level of the capital, 65 m. 50 c. 
—— 4363). iii 

a point of comparison, it may be menti 

that the top of the spire of Strasburg Cathedral 
ds 142 m, (462 ft. 8:727 in.) high from the ground. 
The distances on the routes impériales, which 
were constructed, for the most part, during the 
long reign of Louis XV., are all computed from 
the west door of the Church of Notre Dame. A 
column of bronze gilt, similar to those employed 
‘by the Romans in their forums for a similar par- 
pose, is about to be erected in front of the door- 
way at the actual point from which these 
measurements are taken. 

Apropos of marking the houses inhabited by 








As things are at present ordained, by the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, countless myriads of crea- | 
tures appear in succession to taste the blessings | 
of existence, or to celebrate their Maker's | 
praise. Nay, the dispensation of death, which 
we so generally deplore, furnishes scope for | 
some of the purest pleasures which man can ex- 
perience here below; for the constant waste of 
the species is supplied by children born in our 
own image, in whose happiness we are deeply 
interested, whom we view as our representatives 
to other generations, and in whom our lives are 
so bound up that death can scarcely appear even 
a natural evil, when we have transmitted, as it 
were, our existence and our comforts to others, 
whom we love as our own souls. 

Take time by the forelock in all things ; never 
let go your hold, hang on like grim death itself ; 
for, once you relax your grasp of that grizzled 
bit of hair, hundreds of ready hands are there 
on the instant to take your place. Alas for 
that man whose heart is willing, but whose flesh 
is weak! He retains his hold, may be; he feels, 
drop by drop, his strength ebbing from him; 
but a rude jostle, a sigh, and the poor struggler 
drops behind, and is for ever lost sight of and 
forgotten. But stop; see, there is a strong arm 
stretched forth, the fainting man is supported, a 
cheerful voice advises courage, words of hope 
are spoken, temporary assistance rendered, and 
the worn and drooping traveller recovers 








something so outrageous that society cannot 
possibly shut its eyes to the blunder. Local 
government has to be governed, societies are 
started, meetings held, and a vast amount of 
talking done. Whether from the sinsof Bamble- 
dom having been wiped out, or from love of 
change, a new subject is soon started, and people 
exclaim, “Ah! I said it wouldn’t last; 1 knew 
the matter would die a nataral death ;” leaving 
all to imagine the subject ought to have been 
murdered, or have had a ial existence. 
Bambledom might not be in disrepute, but our 
greatest blessing, the working man, might. He 
might have exhibited a depth of ignorance and 
depravity so unfathomable as to appal the 
stoutest heart. Society sets about reforming 
him in the most agreeable manner. He has had 
mechanics’ institutes, he has had schools pro- 
vided for his children, he has had Paradise set 
before him if he would only stretch forth his 
hand to take it; but we discover we have been 
dosing him with too heavy food; his stomach is 
not fit for such rich viands as we have in our 
good-natured ignorance put before him ; he must 
be looked upon as some shipwrecked mariner 
who has been for months without suflicient 
nourishment, often without any,—he must there- 
fore be treated accordingly. His diet must be of 
the lightest kind, and given just when the system 
is ble of digesting it. The treatment 1s no 
sooner prescribed than your good-natured public 
carries it.out to the letter; and, like the tale in 
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the “Arabian Nights’ Tales,” the cork is no/| Prideaux, of Sheffield, has been exhibiting blocks 
sooner out of the vessel, than the whole place is | of concrete, mouldings, artificial stone slabs for 
filled with the good or evil genii. The public, | hearthstones, and other objects, all made from 
whom I will call the Fisherman, is soon appalled | this refuse gas-lime ; and as it is now the subject 
by the magnitude of the giant he has let free,| cf a patent, and promises to furnish a useful 
he fills every place, and threatens at no distant | material for building purposes, a short account of 
time to swamp, or, in other words, clear the | the results obtained up to this time may be use- 
Fisherman off the face of theearth. Aftersome/|fal. The gas-lime is ground under edge stones, 
little talk, this grand agent is induced to get and presents at first a uniform green colour. In 
into the bottle again, and then your B. P. or| this state it forms the raw material for making 
P. F. (poor Fisherman) claps the cork in, and | plaster or cement of various qualities and capa- 
the danger is passed for the time. Now this | bilities. According to the purpose required, it 
formidable affair, which the P. F. might have let |is used in this state, or it is calcined and re- 
out of the bottle, may be “lectures for the ground and mixed with silicious matters. A 
working man,” “ working men’s societies,” “six- | wall may be covered with a smooth coat, which 
penny benefit societies,” or “penny readings.” hardens free from cracks, for interiors; base- 
Such things come regularly on the flood of social ments may be covered with a dry coat of cement, 
life, and all tend toa good end. Oftentimes in impervious, it is asserted, to damp, and quite 
a small place, when the working man has taken obnoxious, be it remarked, to cockroaches. A 
up his share of attention, has been féted and hearthstone may be formed, and sets in a few 
feasted mentally, the donors of the feast are days intoa hard block of stone, as well as mantel- 
sometimes induced to look upon themselves, pieces and jambs, which, without any colouring 
and to discover that they are capable of matter, present a neat and stonelike appearance. 
improvement; nay, I say very capable. Up! It is remarkable that the peculiar odour of the 
springs a debating society, an orpheonic club, | gas-lime is no longer to be detected when the 
a didactic society, a beef-steak club, or a whist cement has set. The sulphur compounds are 
club; all serve a purpose,—they serve to make oxidised rapidly, and some of the adhesive 
life life and to lighten existence. For the class qualities of the cement are no doubt due to the 
of ne’er-do-weels, or grumpers, to say that formation of calcium sulphate or plaster of Paris 
because such things have but an ephemeral ex- throughout the thass of the material in the 
istence, they answer no purpose, is to prove process of hardening. A rubble wall can be 
that they have not,thought over the matter. All built up and plastered over to resist the action of 
these movements are good in themselves, and water in the interval of a tide, as the properly 
show a healthy tone in society. Some move- prepared cement will set even under water. The 
ment or other in a small place is absolutely latter property has induced Mr. Prideaux to 
necessary, both for the physical and mental propose ite use for building sea-walls. 

health of many. Without some such incentive| Mr. Baker, of the County Analyst’s Office, in- 
to action the mind and body both become rusty ; forms us that a number of houses in Sheffield, 
and although directly all such movements may where trial has been made of this material, have 
not be philanthropical, they must by no_ been visited and inspected since its first appli- 
means be condemned on that account. In- cation to walls, floors, and hearthstones, now 
directly they may be the source of much good. about twelve months ago, and that time only 
The way to keep our unions empty, and to turn appears to tell in favour of its durability. 

our gaols into storehouses, is to teach health of | 
body, and to put the poor man in the way of ob- | 
taining and keeping it. It is from our over- 
crowded, pest-ridden, fever-stricken dens that a | ROCK-WORK AND ALPINE GARDENS. 
seething army of criminals is belched forth., Tux amateurs who spend small fortunes on 
Sickness brings want, breeds ignorance, fosters hothouse plants, and who generally have not a 
crime. Your strong, healthy, hale man never | dozen of the equally beautifal flowers of northern 
turns foot-pad or pickpocket : it isthe scrofalous and temperate regions in their gardens, might 
half-fed, spiritless coward who filches and robs; | grow an abundance of them, in and about well- 
and his children,—for children are born to such, | designed and artfully-built rock-work, with a 











—not only inherit the sins of the father, but his tithe of the expense required to fill a glass house | gard 


diseases also. Man,I take it, is not naturally with costly Mexican or Indian orchids; and to 
vicious; his vices are taught ;and hence, give him that end a pleasant volume on “ Alpine 
health andstrength, he will get his living honestly. Flowers,”* by Mr. W. Robinson, F.L.S, the 
Any one to live, as I understand it, must have author of “ The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens 
health; and at the present day the laws which of Paris,” already noticed in our pages, had 
govern this greatest blessing are so well known as | better be consulted. “Our botanical and great 
to render any one calpable who neglects them. | public gardens,” says Mr. Robinson, “in which 
The man who isa confirmed invalid has but asorry alpine plants are usually found in frames, in 
existence himself; he is generally unfitted for obscure corners, or perhaps a few dozen of in- 
this work-a-day life ; he is incapable of perform- different kinds on some absurdly-formed rock- 
ing those duties which should devolve upon him; | work, half hidden under trees and shrubs, or a 
he becomes something less and something more | canvas roller-blind, as if very properly ashamed 
than a cypher. As Longfellow sings in the | of itself, might each exhibit a beautiful alpine- 
“ Blacksmith,” let us,— garden, at half the expense and trouble they 


** Each morning see 
Some task begun; each evening see its close ; 
Something attempted, something done, to earn a 
Night’s repose,” 


Or, as it is even more beautifully expressed in 
one of the odes of Horace :— 


a ‘* Lord of himself, to whom 
Tis given to say, as each day ends, ‘I have lived 5* 
To-morrow let the Sire invest the heaven 
With darkest cloud or purest ray serene; 
He mars not what has ee 
Nor from life’s cloud blots out one fleeted hour.” 


M, U. 





A CONCRETE FROM GAS LIME. « 


Ir is well known that gas companies turn out 
of their works a quantity of lime which has 
absorbed certain impurities from the crude gas. 
Hitherto, the only use found for this offensive 
smelling gas-lime, has been the very limited 
one of spreading it on the land and at the roots 
of trees for killing insects hurtfal to vegetation. 
Of course this is out of the question in the case 
of the large City gas-works, whose plant is too 
far removed from fields and orchards, and 
although it is acknowledged that gas can be 
better purified by lime than by apy other 
material, the trouble of removal of the waste 
product has forced the adoption of other 
methods which do not involve so much expense 


in carriage. 
As we mentioned some time ago, Mr. Thomas 





now bestow on some tropical family displayed in 
a single glass hous». In a word, there is not a 
garden of any kind, even in the suburbs of our 
great cities, in which they may not be grown 
and enjoyed.” 

Although hundreds of brilliant alpine flowers 
may be grown without a particle of rock near 
them, yet the slight elevation given by rock- 
work is very congenial to numbers of the most 
valuable kinds. The effect of a tastefully dis- 
posed rock-garden is very desirable in garden 
scenery. It furnishes a home for many pretty 
native and otheryinteresting plants, which may 
not safely be put elsewhere; and therefore it 
is most important that the most essential prin- 
ciple to be borne in mind, when making it, 
should be generally known. 

The chief mistake generally made is that of 
not providing a feeding place for the roots of 
the plants that are to embellish the rockwork. 
In a wild state, alpines may be seen protruding 
their stems, crowned by dense tufts of leaves and 
flowers, from very narrow chinks—as narrow, in 
fact, as those left in the singular structures 
which we denounce ; but if we try to take up 
the wild alpine, it is found that its tap roots 
descend down by the side of the moist stones 
and under them, and then, perhaps, run on one 
side under the débris, and on the other intoa 
fissure of soil or through a mass of broken rocks 





* “Alpine Flowers for English Gardens,” By W. 


several feet deep. Now this is impossible in the 
rock-works generaily made. On them even the 
coarsest British weeds cannot find a resting. 
place, simply because there is no motherly body 
of soil or matter into which the descending 
roots may penetrate, and find nourishment suffi. 
cient to keep the plant fresh and bright and 
well in all weathers. It is not only those who 
make their “ rock-work” out of spoilt bricks, 
cement, and perbaps clinkers, that err in this 
respect, but the designers of some of the most 
expensive worksin thecountry. At Chatsworth, 
for instance, and also, to some extent, at the 
Crystal Palace, yoa see rockwork satisfactory 0 
far as regards ite distant effect in the garden 
landscape ; but, when examined closely, it might 
well be imagined that rock-work and rock-plants 
were never intended for each other’s company, so 
bare are many of these large works of their proper 
and best ornaments. It is generally a pavement of 
small stones, huge masses of rock, or imitation 
rock formed by laying cement over brickwork, 
and in none of these cases is it adapted for the 
cultivation of high mountain plants, 

It is quite possible to combine the most pic. 
turesque effects of which rockwork is capable 
with all the requirements for plant-growing ; but, 
in the case of extensive rockwork-making, the 
owner must either call to his aid a landscape 
gardener of some skill in this way, or possess 
much taste and knowledge of the work himself, 
It is easy to use the largest stones, and make 
the boldest prominences, and leave at the same 
time rather level intervening spaces and fissures, 
in which rock plants may luxuriate; but Mr. 
Robinson does not recommend ambitious at- 
tempts of this kind—at least at first. It requires 
great taste to do it well, and the higher and 
bolder the attempt the more conspicuous will 
be a failure. 

The best type of rock-garden is that in which, 
in addition to low-lying, stony, and rocky banks 
and slopes, where numbers of hardy and vigor- 
ous species may be grown, there are miniature 
peaks, cliffs, and ravines, with, perhaps, bog and 
water. 

The most usual and deplorable of the faults 
in making rock-work is that of so arranging 
the stones that they seem to have as little 
connexion with the soil of the spot as if 
thrown out of  cart,—indeed less so, Instead 
of allowing what may be termed the foun- 
dations, or apparent foundations, of the rock- 
en to barely show their upper ridges 
above the earth, and thereby suggesting much 
more endurable ideas of “rock” than those 
arising from the contemplation of the bold and 
unnatural-looking masses usually seen, the stones 
are often placed on the ground with much 
the same idea that animates a bricklayer in 
setting bricks. Figs. 1 and 2 will explain 
exactly what is meant; both are accurately en- 
graved from photographs ; both represent small 
portions of artificial rockwork; the ugliest of 
the two was mach the most difficult and expen- 
sive to make. A few loads of well-selected 
stones, allowed to peep from some gentle isolated 
mound or open sunny spot, and arranged as 
shown in fig. 1, would produce a better effect 
than several hundred tons placed as in fig. 2. 

An important principle to bear in mind in both 
making and planting is that, as a rule, much 
more vegetation than rocks should be seen. 
Where vast regions ane inhabited by alpine 
plants, acres of crag with a stain of flower or 
fern here and there, are very attractive and 
imposing parts of the picture, but in gardeus 
where our creations in this way can only be 
Lillipatian, an entirely different method must be 
pursued, except in places where great cliffs are 
naturally exposed, and even in this case an 
abundant drapery of vegetation is desirable 
(fig. 3). A rock-work is rarely seen in which 
plants predominate as much as they ought. — 
Rock-works made on the margin of artificial 
water are very often objectionable—rigid, abrupt, 
unworn, and absurdly unnatural. In no position 
is an awkwardness more likely to be detected ; 
inf none should more care be taken not to offend 
good taste, Charming effects may be produced 
on properly made rock-work near water, by 
planting it with a combination of choice 
moisture-loving rock-plants, Yuccas, Pampas, 
Grass, and like subjects; but even the grace 
beauty of the finest of these will not relieve the 
hideousness of the masses of brick-rubbish and 
stone that are frequently placed by the marg™ 
of water. s 
It is the fashion to make the hardy fernery 19 
some obscure and sunless spot, in which % 





Robinson, F.L.8. London: Murray, 1870, 


would be impossible to grow alpine plants, but 
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there is no reason whatever why it should not be 
made in more open positions, and in connexion with 
the rock-garden. No plants adhere more firmly 
to hard vertical surfaces, or better sustain them- 
selves in perfect health, without any soi), than 
ferns. In awild state you find the Maidenbair fern 
and many other species so rooted into mere little 
fissures in the hardest rocks, that no effort can 
get out a particle of root. Some of own 
small British wild ferns are found og the of 
dry brick walls when they are net to . 
elsewhere, growing spontaneously, in same 
neighbourhood. 

It is reasonable to assume that many ferns 
which in a wild state frequent half-ehady 8 
would, in our colder clime, flourish best if = 
mitted to enjoy all the gun of our eloudy skies, 
while ferns that inhabit sunny rocks in countries 
not much warmer than our own should always 
have the warmest positions we can give them 
on the rockwork. And ia the case of the species 
that require shade, it is quite possible to grow 
them in the recesses of the rock-garden and in 
deep passages or miniature ravines leading 
through it, even if @ portion be not specially 
designed asa fernery, (Figs. 4 and 5.) 

Rockwork is, as a rule, made for the display 
of mountain plants, or those which by their 
dwarfness fall into the class commonly known as 
alpines. Some cover rockwork with climbing 
shrubs and dwarf bushes, but in every case, un- 
less where a rock is introduced for its own effect 
in the landscape, the object is to grow plants. 
Now, as very few of the subjects above alluded 
to like shade, or even tolerate it, it follows that 
this is an ignorant and bad practice. Many 
persons who arrange such thiogs doubtless 
fear the sun burning up their plants; yet the 
sun that beats down on the Alps and Pyrenees 
is fiercer than that which shines on the British 
garden, Bat, while the alpine sun cheers the 
flowers into beauty, it also melts the snows 
above, and water and frost grind down the rocks 
into earth; and thus, enjoying both, the roots 
form perfectly healthy plants, Fally exposed 
plants do not perish from too much sun, but 
simply from want of water. Therefore it cannot 
be too widely known that fall exposure to the 
sun is the condition of perfect rock-plant 
culture—abundance of free soil under the root, 
and such a disposition of the soil and rocks that 
the rain may permeate through and not fall off 
the rocks, being also indispensable. 

In connexion with alpine gardens, the masses 
of rockwork occasionally made of brick-rabbish, 
concrete, and cement, demand some notice. 

There can be no doubt that as picturesque 
effects may be produced in this way as in any 
other, and that this variety of artificial rockwork 
may be admirably associated with shrubs and 
trees, and vigorous climbing and trailing plants, 
bat it ig utterly unsuitable for true alpine vege- 
tation. Wheu properly constructed, care is 
taken to make the interior of the cemented 
masses with deep beds of earth, leaving holes 
here and there in the face of the structure from 
which plants can peep forth, while the top is 
left open, and may be planted with shrubs or 
trees. 

One of the simplest of all ways of cultivating 
alpine plants is in small rocky beds, arranged 
on the tarf of some parts of the garden, cut off 
by trees or shrubs from the ordinary flower-beds, 
without any of the pretensions of the ordinary 
rockwork ; one of these will give much greater 
satisfaction thau many an ugly and extensive 
mass, and by the exercise of a very little judg- 
ment is readily constructed so as to not offend 
the nicest taste. 

A satisfactory window rock-garden can be 
made outside of a window to which light has 
free access, by forming a miniatare alpine garden 
on the sill. It is simply done by patting a few 
irregular stones along the front margin, and 
packing a few small bits of turfy peat or loam 
inside them to prevent the fine soil, afterwards 
to be added, from being washed out. Then fill 
in the hollow with sandy loam, mixed, if con- 
venient, with ‘morsels of broken sandstone. A 
few mossy or ancient-looking stones should be 
half buried on the upper surface, avd then the 
whole should be planted, the best time to do this 
being April. It is not merely possible to keep 
alpine succulents in this way: it is easy to 
grow a multitude of the most interesting and 
beautiful kinds! The attention required is 
very trifling,—some little taste in forming and 
Planting, a jadicious selection of plants, and 
thorough waterings during the dry season. Small 
and brilliant spring bulbs might be employed to 
light up this tiny garden in spring. It would 


character on the outer margin. The alpine 
succulents are all thoroughly hardy, and would 
— - good pagan a daring the winter, but 
a little changiog and re-planting every spripv 

would be desirable. . Bid Seana 
_ The work to which we are indebted for these 
illustrations and instructions as to rockwork and 
alpine gardens has numerous other illustrations 
and much useful information on the subject 
generally. The second part of the volame gon- 


alpine plants, with fall particulars as to appear- 
ance, habite, culture, and selections for various 
purposes. 








SCHWABISCH.GMUND, 
DOORWAY, CHURCH OF THE HOLY CRoss, GMOND. 


Axnout twenty miles from Stutgard, on the 
way to Nérdligen, stands the interesting little 
town of Schwibisch-Gmiind. The situation of 
thig place ig most charming, surrounded on 
every side by lofty hills, valleys richly wooded, 
and watered by clear mountain streams. The 
|mapy tewers and spires of Schwibisch-Gmiind 
rise up aboye a belt of rich foliage, and form a 
_ picture that is more like a dream than a reality. 
| Upon inspecting the town more closely one is 
|not disappointed, for it is quite full of anti- 
| quities and curiosities. Unfortunately the walls 
have been nearly destroyed, but the gates and 

towers for the most part still exist, and show by 
their size and number that the place must have 
been far more important in the Middle Ages 
than it is at present, There are many fine 
examples of timber houses, some of which date 

as early as the fifteenth century. The Corn 
Hall, the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, and the 
| Schmals Hall are the most remarkable amonget 
the secular buildings, We should here mention, 
for the information of our readers who are up- 
acquainted with the German lang that 
schmalz ia clarified butter, which, Genes the 
Middle Ages, and evev down to the last century, 
formed the staple commodity of Sehwi - 
Gmiind. The Schmalz Hall is a remarkable 
building, entirely of stone, with solidly vaulted 
cellars in two . 

The Franciscan church at Schwibisch-Gmiind 
has been @ good example of German First 
Pointed work, bat is so terribly modernised that 
| little of its original beauty is now left. It con- 
|sists in plan of a large, broad nave, without 
' aisles, and a long chancel, which is about half as 

wide as the nave. The windows have all been 

single lancets, except at the east end, which 

was originally lighted by a triple lancet 
‘window (the church is, of course, square-ended). 
| The doorways are simple, bat good. They are 
' treated in rather a singular manner. The base- 
moulding of the building is carried round them 
so as to form a kind of framework to the arch. 
The only portion of the interior which is not 
modernised is the vaulting of the choir, which is 
very rich and beautiful, and is supported upon 
corbels ornamented with very fine early foliage. 
It is difficult to say how the very broad nave was 
originally ceiled; at present it has a coved 
plaster ceiling. It could never have been vaulted, 
as there are no buttresses, and the walls are of 
no great thickness. It is to be hoped that this 
interesting church will shortly undergo as carefal 
a restoration as that which is now being carried 
on at St. John’s. 

The great glory of Gmiiad is the magnificent 
church of the Holy Cross. This superb building 
was commenced in the year 1351, as we are in- 
formed by the following inscription on the north 
doorway of the choir: “ Anno D¥m. 1851 pone- 
batur primus* lapis pro fundamento hujus Chori 
XVI. Kal. Augusti.” The nave, which was the 
last part of the church erected, was not com- 
pleted till the year 1410. What makes this 
church of particular interest to the antiquary is 
the fact that it was designed and carried out 
under the direction of the two celebrated archi- 
tects Henry and Peter von Arler, who also 
erected the churches of Kulm, in Bohemia; the 
cathedral bridge, Rathhaus, and gates at Prague ; 
the churches at Nordligen, Hall, and Diiakels- 
buhl ; and who are amongst the reputed archi- 
tects of the cathedral at Milan. There was also 
a third member of the same family, Henry Arler, 
the younger, who assisted his father Peter in the 
designs for Milan Cathedral. There is a tradi- 
tion at Gmiind that the Certosa at Pavia was 
also designed by a member of the same family ; 
but there seems to be very little foundation for 
this report; and the fact that the Certosa is so 











also be desirable to plant subjects of a drooping | 


sists of an alphabetical enumeration of chgice | ap 





very Italian in character would strongly mili 
tate against the idea of its having been de- 
signed by a German architect. The church 
consists of a nave and aisles, the same height 
and under one external roof, and a choir and 
aisles also under the same roof. The choir 
is terminated with an apse, the aisle beiog 
carried round the same height. The choir is 
surrounded by eleven radiating chapels and two 
porches. There are also transeptal chapels, but 
as they are low they do not affect the general 
of the church, which is what is 
called in G.rmany a “‘ hallenbau ;” thatis to say, 
a hall-shaped building. The nave has eight 
bays, the choir fuur. The entire length of the 
charch is about 480 ft., the width of the nave 
internally 74 ft., and the height to the vaulting 
is @bout the same. There are five great door- 
ways—three to the nave, and one on each side 
of the choir; that on the south side is singularly 
beautiful (see engraving), and bears a strange 
kind of resemblance to some portions of the 
cathedral at Milan, nor is this kind of family 
likeness between the church at Gmiind and the 
cathedral at Milan confined to this doorway, for 
the general effect of the interior of this church 
is wonderfully like the great Italian cathedral. 
We have here the lofty side-aisles, the slender 
columns, and that general look of space and 
height so remarkable at Milan. In one respect 
the church at Gmiind is superior to Milan, and 
that is in the detail, for here there is none of 
that overloading with ornament, nor do we fiad 
that horrible cabbage-leaf foliage which is so 
offensive in the great Italian church. This is 
easily to be accounted for by the fact that in 
Germany Gothic architecture was indigenous, 
and the commonest workmen understood it, 
whereas in Italy it was at best only an exotic, 
and never thoroughly understood; and thus 
Italian workmen garrying out the designs of a 
German architect would be sure to give to the 
detail that clamsiness and want of elegance so 
peculiar to all Italian Gothic work. 

Before leaving this church we must not forget 
to notice the quantity of beautify] and interest- 
ing furniture which it contains. Ig the north 
travseptal chapel is an altar with a splendid 
carved oak reredoe, about 30 ft, high ; in general 
form it is a lofty semiciroglar arch, filled in with 
a representation of the “ tree of Jesse.” The 
figures, which are very namerous, are coloured 
and gilt, and all the carving is most delicate and 
beautiful. Above the arch is a series of very 
intricate canopies; the centre one rises above a 
crucifix, life-size, on either side of which are the 
figures of SS. Mary and John. Within the semi- 
circular arch or border, are four seated female 
figures of great beauty ; each has a child in her 
arms. They are thus explained by Herr Pfilzer, 
the energetic and learned rector of this church :— 
“‘The first figure represents Sarah bearing in 
her arms the infant Jesus, as ‘Son of Abra- 
ham;’ the second is Mary crowned, with the 
infant Saviour; the third is Anna teaching the 
child Jesus to walk ; and the fourth is Bethsaba, 
with Christ as David’s son.” Above these, in 
the brarches of the mystical vine, are nearly a 
hundred small busts of prophets and characters 
from the Old Testament. The exact date of this 
superb work of art is unknown, bat it is probably 
the end of the fifteenth century. We are in- 
formed that this reredos or shrine was originally 
over the high altar of the church, which would 
well account for its great siz2 and importance ; 
but that it was removed to its present position 
in the seventeenth century, on the introduction 
of the “ Roman rite,” which requires that the 
tabernacle should be on the altar. 

The chapel, or transept, in which this won- 
derful altar now stands, formed no part of the 
original design for the church, but was added by 
Hans B6llinger (the celebrated architect of the 
tower of the cathedral of Ulm), after the fall of 
the two towers which originally flanked the choir 
of this church. These towers appear, if we may 


jadge from an old picture still in one of the side 


chapels, to have formed portion of an earlier build- 
ing, and were Romanesque in character. Over a 
doorway near this chapel is a complete suit of 
armour given by the Emperor Charles V. to 
Rauchbain, who attempted to defend the town 
against the Schmalkaldic army; and near this 
latter is a cannon-ball half embedded in the wall, 
with the following inscription below it, in old 
German :— 

* in the Schmal- 
kaldio: Protietens A nol hay Die Charles V., 
John Fredrick, Duke of mony bombarded and took 
this town of Gmiind, and shot this bail into the ehurch, 
but the church remained otherwise uninjured. God be 
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4. Ravine in Rock-garden (artisicial), with Alpine 
Flowers in every Crevice. 


ROCK-WORK. 





3. Rude Stair from deep Recess of Rock-garden ; every Chink 


and Crevice Mossed over with Alpine Flowers. 





2. Wrong. 





The ten chapels which lead out of the aisle 
surrounding the apse contain many interesting 
works of art : two of them have ancient altars of 
great beanty. The one dedicated to St. Anna is 
a singular example of minute sculpture, and 
that of St. Sebald is a fine work by Veit Stoss. 
The life-sized statue of the saint carved in wood 
is very noble and fall of expression. Below the 
statue is a large triptich, the doors of which 
are painted with subjects from the life of St. 


Sebald by Martin Scbaffaer, of Ulm, in 1524. 
The middle portion of the shrine or triptych is. 
filled with elaborate sculpture, richly painted | 


and gilt. All the other altars are modern Gothic 


work, Some of them are not without consider. | 
able merit. One of these has old painted wings | 


attributed to Hans Baldung Griin, a native 


| These figures appear to be of an earlier date 
| than the stalls and screens themselves. 

In the nave of the church is a beautiful little 
monument, in form like a churchyard cross. 
(We sball give a drawing of this in a fature 
number.) 

The treasury of this church is well worth 
seeing, as it contains all its ancient presses, 
with wonderfally complicated and elaborate 
locks and hinges. When the French came here 


precious metal in the form of church plate ; and 
even now it is very rich in works of art of this 
description, the most remarkable of which are 
the following :— 

A cross (crucifix), with figures of Mary and 
John, in silver, 4 ft. high. The emblems of the 


‘century characters. 


sum of 8001. was lately offered, and we are glad 
to say refused. 

This church has no tower or spire, but 
there is a small fiéche, of bad design, on the 
roof; and a few yards from the north side 
is a quadrangular stracture of stone, bearing 4 
belfry coustructed of huge beams of timber, and 
terminated with a tall pyramidal roof covered 
with green, purple, and yellow glazed tiles. This 
‘contains the bells, one of which is called 


in the year 1796 this church possessed 10 cwt. of |“ Hosanna.” It beara an inscription with the 


|names of the four Evangelists, and the date 
1456. Another bell weighs 75 owt., and bears 
the date 1595. A third bell bears upon it the 
words, “Ave Gratia Plena,” in thirteenth- 
It is said that this bell 
‘originally hung in one of the towers which fell 





painter, of Gmiind, at the commencement of the | Evangelists ame at the ends of thearms. The in, and that the bell remained uninjared. 


sixteenth century. 
The eastern chapel, which would in England 


| work is very elaborate ; date 1420, 
A remonstrance, of silver, ornamented with 


‘The belfry is a most picturesque object: it 
_was probably erected soon after the fall of the 


have been the “ Lady Chapel,” does not contain | tabernacle-work ; about 3 ft.6 in. high. Early before-mentioned towers. 


an altar, but has instead a life-sized representa- 
tion of our Lord’s Entombment, with eight 
attendant figures. The whole is carved in stone, 
and decorated with colour. It is a work of the 


fourteenth century. On the side walls of this | 


chapel are two very interesting frescoes of the 
same date as the Entombment. 
to be by a Cologne artist of the fourteenth 
century, and represent the “ Crucifixion ” 
“ Deposition.” 

There are some curious monuments in these 
chapels, and several fine old escutcheons, some 
of which date as far back as the fourteenth 
century. They are all circular, and carved out 
of wood. The choir stalls are good Renaissance 
work, with very striking figures of prophets and 
Bpostles standing on the screen at the back. 


sixteenth-century work. 

A remonstrance, of silver Renaissance work ; 
| sixteenth century. A pair of silver cruets, with 
| basin. Aagsburg work; date 1600. 

A silver cup or chalice, given to Rauchbain by 
|the Emperor Charles Y., with the following 


V. me dono dedit;” and on the foot, ‘* Calicem 


'anno 1552 Cneponti (Innsbruck) oblatum et 
| senatui 
|obedientie et perpetue 
|donatum honestissimus vir Joannes Rauchbain, 
| consul inpetravit.” 
| A thurible, of silver; a pix, of Early Roman- 
_ esque work; areliquary, fourteenth-centary work; 
and a silver statue of the Madonna, for which a 


This church has been very satisfactorily 
restored, and the yellow wash with which 
every part of the interior was disfigured 


|has been scraped off. The only unsuccess- 
‘fal portions of the restoration are the hig 
‘altar, which is too large, and rather heavy 1° 
They are said | inscription engraved upon the cover :—“ Carolus | detail, and the stained glass, which is amongst 
| the worst we have ever seen, and is in 
and | hunc a pio Carolo V. Ro. imp. in festo Epiphanie: contrast with the little old glass that exis 
| church. 
Gamundensi (of Gmiind), constantic | fact, the kingdom of Wiirtemburg, are to be 4 
memorie gra (gratia) | gratulated upon possessing sach a noble churc®, 
land are to be 
| in which it is kept, and the great care bestow 

| upon it.* 

| LS a 


high 


glariog 
ta in the 


However, the people of Gmiind, and, io 


greatly praised for the condition 





* To be continued. 
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ON MEDLAZVAL TRIPOD COOKING-POTS 
OR MARMITES. 


In Halliwell’s “ Dictionary of Archaic Words,” 
a marmite is described as a “a pot with hooks 
at the side.” This, however, is hardly a correct 
definition, a marmite being more properly a 
metal two-eared cauldron standing on three legs. 
In the present paper, therefore, we wish to con- 
fine our remarks exclusively to the Mediaeval 
cooking-pots of that form, specimens of which 
have been exhumed at different times in many 
parts of Great Britain, Ireland, and France. 

Tripod cooking-vessels or marmites, appear 
to have been formerly in common use, and even 
at the present day calinary vessels, very similar 
in appearance, are not unknown in certain dis- 
tricts. In shape, marmites “ differ from modern 
iron pots in their greater height and narrowness, 
and in some examples by the length of the 
upper member ; a few, however, are quite globu- 
lar. In size they vary from a capacity for hold- 
ing one quart to nine gallons of fluid.”* They 
are usually made of bronze or bell-metal, though 
occasionally of iron or brass. Tripod-vessels of 
this form are generally considered to have been 
in use between the twelfth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and thus must be classed with relics of 
the Medizval period. By some, however, they 
have been designated “ Roman camp-kettles,” 
principally on account of their having been 
sometimes dug up near the sites of Roman en- 
campments, or other traces of that people. Bat 
if we examine the quality of the metal of which 
they are composed, it will be found to be of an 
inferior kind to that used by the Romans; also 
there is in most of these pots a want of classic 
art, of which, says Dr. Wilson, ‘‘ the commonest 
Roman arn or amphora rarely fails to betray some 
trace.”+ Besides, it should be borne in mind, 
that tripod cooking-pots have never formed a 
part of any hoard of Roman antiquities; and 
that in the many representations of domestic 
and other objects on Roman altars, and suchlike 
lapidary remains, they are entirely unknown. 
When we add to these objections against their 
Roman workmanship the fact that Mediaeval in- 
scriptions have in some instances been found on 
these very pots, it seems pretty conclusive that 
they were used in the Medizval kitchen for 
culinary purposes. 

A very highly-figured marmite, with inscrip- 
tions, was exhibited before the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1801. It is formed of bell-metal, and 
probably belongs to the fourteenth century. 
The ornamentation is at once elaborate and 
unique, consisting of the symbols of the four 
Evangelists, various animals, and devices re- 
lating to the chase. Round the vessel are the 
words— 

3e su pot de graunt honhur 
Diaunde a fere de bon sabhur. 


Below we read— 
Vilelmus Angetel me fecit fieri. 


Three elaborate plates of this marmite may bs 
seen in the Arch@ologia, vol. xiv. 

Oa a@ gravestone of the fourteenth century 
preserved in the museum at York, there is a 
curious representation of one of these pots. A 
cross fleary extends the length of the stone, and 
on one side of this cross is a bell, and on the 
other a marmite. The stone was probably 
erected to the memory of some metal or bell 
founder ; and M. L’Abbé Cochet conclades, from 
a figure of a marmite appearing under these 
circumstances, that in the fourteenth century 
marmites were as common as bells. { 

Again, with the marmite found at Loges, near 
Fécamp, in 1845, three copper spoons were dis- 
Covered, on each of which was engraved a fleur- 
de-lis, This is an additional proof that these 
cauldrons belong to a post-Christian era. 

Of the marmites dug up in Great Britain, 
that found at Bodidris, in Denbighshire, is very 
characteristic. Its height is about 10 in., and it 
holds approximately nine quarts. The body of 
the vessel is ornamented with three bands of 
lines set close to each other; and there are also 
numerous square patches irregularly disposed on 
its exterior surface. This tripod-pot is made of 
bell-metal, and was consequently, like all other 
marmites, cast into its present shape. 

Four marmites have been exhumed in Lanark- 
shire, Scotland. One was found at Pyet Knoll, 
in the parish of Calter; another on the line of 








* Sir W. Wilde's “ Descriptive Catalogue of the Mueum 
of the Royal Irish Academy,” p. 634. ai 
t “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.” Second edition, 


Vol. ii., p. 498, 
t Bulletin Monumental, 3rd series, vol. ix., p. 316. 


| 


the Roman road, in the same parish; another 
near to Liberton Church ; and the last in Biggar 
Moss.* Several similar utensils were also found 
in the Loch of Leys, in Kincardineshire, when 
the water was drawn off in 1850. They had 
sunk some 3 ft. into the soft bed of the lake. 

In the north of England these tripod caal- 
drons are not uncommon. One, found in North- 
umberland, may be seen in the museum at 
Alnwick Castle. Bruce, in his “ Roman Wall,” 
gives an illustration of another, discovered near 
Haydon Bridge, in a cutting on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway. This marmite very much 
resembles those found in France. He also en- 
graves, in plate xvi. ‘‘a pan, evidently intended 
for culinary purposes,” with a horizontal handle 
curved at the end. It has three very short legs. 

Of the tripod cauldrons belonging to more 
southern counties, that found at Shudy Camps, 
Cambridgeshire, is peculiar. It is assigned to 
the sixteenth century, and on its side appear the 
letters N. V. in relief. It has also a long flat 
handle, like the tripod-pan just referred to. On 
this handle an inscription has been traced, 
although not satisfactorily deciphered. 

Signs of ornamentation, consisting of circular 
indentations, may be seen on a similar handle 
of a marmite discovered at Walton, near Ches- 
terfield, in Derbyshire. This handle is 9 in. 
long. The pot itself is 7} in. in height, and 
5} in. in diameter. It is globular in form, with 
raised cords encircling the body of the vessel. 
Although by some this cauldron has been called 
a Roman camp-pot, yet, jadging from its very 
similar make and appearance to those known to 
be Medizeval utensils, it should be classed with 
the tripod vessels of that period. A representa- 
tion of it may be seen on reference to the 
Journal of the British Archeological Association, 
vol. viii., p. 55. 

Another very fine marmite, buried 4 ft. or 5 ft. 
beneath the surface, was disclosed, in 1860, by 
some workmen, while digging the foundations of 
a house at Norwich. It is of considerable size, 
its height being 2 ft. 9 in., and the diameter of 
its mouth 1 ft. 2 in. It is a globular vessel, 
round its largest part measuring nearly 4 ft. 
For the convenience of transit of so bulky a 
marmite, “it has a handle projecting at each 
side of the rim, forming an acute angle.” This 
is probably the largest tripod cauldron hitherto 
exhumed in this country. 

A toy-marmite, about 2 in. high, was dug up 
many years ago in the parish of Scalford, 
Leicestershire. It is made of bronze, and is 
exactly similar in shape to those of larger size. 
Its practical use for culinary purposes, however, 
is out of the question ; possibly it served asa 
model, or more probably it was merely a child’s 
plaything. A woodcut of the same size as the 
original may be seen in the Gent. Mag., Nov., 
1861, p. 546. 

In the museum of the Royal Irish Academy 
is preserved a tripod-vessel, or marmite, bearing 
the date 1640. This cauldron, “of compact, 
sonorous brass, is one of the largest and most 
perfect ever found in Ireland; it rests on three 
decorated feet, stands 26 in. high, is 68} in. in 


was found in a bog in the vicinity of Cookstown 
county Tyrone, and was preserved for a long 
period at Killymoon. Since then, however, it 
has been removed to Belfast. Its capacity is 
6} gallons, and the entire vessel weighs 81 lb. 
The mouth is 14 in. across, and the internal 
depth of the vessel the same. Outside, its ex- 
treme diameter is 1 ft.6 in. The thickness of 
the metal at the bottom of the cauldron is esti- 
mated to be § of an inch. 

Marmites are of common occurrence in France. 
In general appearance they are very similar to 
those found in our own country, judging from 
those now deposited in public and private col- 
lections of antiquities. There is one in the 
museum at Nantes which had been deposited in 
a marsh at Donges; there are also five in the 
museum at Abbeville. The late M. Houbigant, 
of Nogent lés Vierges, had two in his collection. 
One of these was found near the camp at 
Catenoy ; the other specimen came from Riaux, 
near Liancourt. 

In a descriptive work by M. l’Abbé Cochet 
on the antiquities of the department of Seine 
Inférieure,* we find notices of nine marmites or 
tripod cauldrons, all of which he classifies as 
belonging to an uncertain period. Elsewhere, 
however, he assigns them to Medizval times.t+ 
The localities and dates at which these marmites 
were found are—two at Lillebonne in 1836; at 

, near Fécamp, in 1845; at St. Nicolas de 
la Taille in 1846 ; at Tourville la Chapelle, near 
Dieppe, in 1847; at Val de la Haye, near Rouen, 
in 1847; at Vatteville, near Caudebec, in 1859 ; 
at St. Pierre lés Elbeuf in 1861; and at Ancrette- 
ville-sur-Mer, near Fécamp, in 1862. 

Of the tripod-pots just mentioned six are pre- 
served in the museum at Rouen ; the remaining 
three being in private collections. With refer- 
ence to that discovered at Ancretteville-sur-Mer, 
the following particulars may be interesting. 
This marmite was dug up in the garden of M. 
Cadinot, a merchant at Ancretteville-sur-Mer, on 
the 17th of November, 1862, from a depth of 
about 1 ft. 8 in. Its height is about 13 in., 
diameter across the mouth 9 in., and its circum- 
ference measures about 3 ft. 1 in, On the same 
occasion, a copper bowl was found without feet 
or ears. As to the use of both these objects, 
M. |’Abbé Cochet considers that by their being 
blacked with smoke it clearly shows that they 
had been used as culinary vessels. Both, when 
found, had their mouths downwards, and covered 
corroded silver plates. It seems probable that 
in this instance, at least, the marmite was buried 
by design in order to protect the valuables 
that had been placed within it. So, likewise, at 
Vatteville, and Loges, where bronze candlesticks 
and other household articles were concealed with 
the marmite. But, on the other band, many 
marmites have evidently been accidentally 
covered with earth, which would explain why 
they are so often met with near the sarface. 

There is bat one more individual marmite to 
which we desire to call attention. It was found 
in a coffin at St. Maurice de Gengay, according 
to the manuscript catalogue of the museum at 
Poictiers, where it is preserved. This, we be- 
lieve, is the only three-legged pot ever discovered 





girth round the widest portion, and 14 in. across 
the month. A large projection attached to the) 
bottom shows where the metal was poured into | 
the mould. The spout is 4 in. long, and the) 
legs 9 in. high.” + The date, 1640, stands in| 
relief, and jast above it are the letters E. H. It 
has been suggested that this vessel was used in | 


| brewing or distillation, on account of its having 





| 
| 





a spout, which is not a usual feature of these 
three-legged pots. This specimen is said to have, 
ben found near Macroom, county Cork. 

Another marmite, discovered in a bog at Low. | 
town, county Westmeath, may be seen in the | 
same museum. It is 21 in. in height, and, like | 
the preceding example, formerly had a spout ; a 
piece of metal now plugging up the aperture. 
Altogether, there are no less than sixteen of 
these cast metal-pots noted in Sir W. Wilde’s 
catalogue. 

A tripod vessel, having a resemblance to the 
second example already quoted from Bruce's 
“Roman Wall,” is engraved in the above cata- 
logue. It is 6} in. high, and has a horizontal 
handle, bent at the end, 6 in. long. Besides this 
specimen, we find another represented in the 
Dublin Penny Journal, vol. i., p. 84. It hasa 
similar handle, curved at the end. 

One more Irish marmite must be noted. This 





* Journal of the British Archeological Associatiy, vol. 
ii., p. 2°8. 
“ ‘gr W. Wilde’s ‘‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Koyal Irish Academy,” p. 535, 





in sach a situation. The body of this marmite 
is almost globular, and a piece of metal, rivetted 
on the outside, shows where a spout was once 
inserted.f . 

The method of using these tripod-pots is very 
obvious. All those that we have described, with 
one exception, stand on legs of sufficient length 
to allow of a fire being kindled beneath the body 
of the vessel, without suspending it by its pro- 
jecting ears. It has been conjectured, however, 
that a semicircular metal handle was some- 
times attached to these ears ; but, if so, it is 
strange that none of the tripod vessels hitherto 
found have been thus accompanied. The hori- 
zontal handles, which belong to a few specimens, 
are quite of a different character, being some- 
thing like the handles of common modern sauce- 
pans, only flat instead of round. Marmites, with 
this kind of handle, were most likely intended 
for a different purpose from those having two 
ears of the ordinary form. It must also be re- 
membered that these ears are always fixed in 
such a manner as to allow of the entire 
vessel being tarned over on its rim, if re- 
quired. Vessels, similar in shape to these 
Medizeval marmites are still used in many 
country places for the baking of bread. The 
method employed is very simple. The cooking- 


* « La Seine-Inférieure Historique et Archéologique,”” 
par M.l’Abbé Cochet. Paris. 1864. : 

+ Bulletin Monumental, 3rd series, vol. ix., p. 316, 

t Bultetin Monumental, 3rd series, vol, iv., p. % 
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loaf, which has been placed on an iron 

on the clean hearth; dry farze and 
chareoal embers are then piled all over the out- 
side of the vessel, so as to generate as much heat 
as possible within; and in this portable, yet 
effective, oven the loaf is soon baked. We are 
informed that in Cornwall, and probably in 
other districts of the West of England, this way 
of baking bread is frequently practised ;‘ bat 
the extension of railways, and the consequent 
spread of modern appliances, would natu- 
rally cause this method to become gradu- 
ally obsolete, although in country nooks and 
corners these ancient customs and ways of 
ing are not likely to die out quickly. In 
former days, when travelling was a difficult and 
tedious undertaking, and the provisions had to 
be cooked on the road, the tripod cauldron was 
@ necessary addition to the equipment of the 
, for with it they were enabled to bake their 
Pree and stew their meat with ease and com- 
fort. Henoe it is that these tripod-pots have 
occasionally been called “ camp-kettles,” and 
“ hunting-pots,” the name in each case denoting 
the use to which they were sometimes applied. 
The specimen, exhibited before the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1801, and which we have previ- 
ously described, was evidently designed for the 
latter purpose, as the inscription and figures on 
its side clearly indicate. There can be but little 
doubt, however, that such convenient cooking- 
vessels would be used just as frequently in the 
home-kitchen as in the traveller's or hunter's 


camp. 
= concluding this notice of tripod cooking- 
vessels of Medisval times, we have only to 
express a hope that farther specimens of these 
culinary vessels will soon be madeknown. That 
others exist underground is beyond all doubt, and 
it is even probable that many hitherto unde- 
scribed may be hidden away in some of our 
antiquarian collections. To hunt up such for- 
gotten relics would, indeed, be a praiseworthy 
and interesting pursuit for the painstaking 
archawologist. E. H. W. Dunkin, 
Greenwich. 


oat fe eek teed sete dome. ot > = 
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THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEL’S, 
CORNHILL. 


THE massive and lofty tower of the church of | 
$t. Michael is furnished with a fine peal of twelve 
bells in the key of C, the weight of the tenor 
being about 41 cwt. 

They all came from the Whitechapel foundry, 
and bear the following inscriptions :— 


1, Taos. Lusrer mMapE ME. 1746. 
2. Tuos. LustER mapE mg. 1746. 
38. Macwyrricat Awima, R. Puxzurs Prorr. 1728. 
4. Jvusiats Deo. BR. Puwtes rrecit. 1728. 
5, Cast 1795. Tur Ruvn. Tuos. Rost. Weenca, M.A., 
ctor, Maxssrxs. Lucas Bircu, Purmip Gauss, | 
Josn. Nozvriiz, Cx. Warpsns. Txos. Mzans 
or Lonpow Facit. 
@. Exuutars Justi, R. Puutrs Fecir. 1728. 
7. Cantatas Domino. R. Puetrs Fecrr. 1728. 
8. T. Luster Lonpryr Fscrr. 1740. 
®. St Devs Nostsovm Quis Contzs Nos, BR. Pustrs 
Fscit. 1728. 
i0, To PRayEeRs WE DO CALL 
Sr. MIcHAEL’S PEOPLE ALL 
WE HONOUR TO THE KING 
AND JOY TO BRIDES DO SING 
TRIUMPHS WE LOUDLY TELL 
AND RING THE DEAD MAN’S KNELL. 
Paxgvrs Frorr. 1728. 


| trade was in a very 


under notice a compiete peal of cinques, on 
Stedman’s principle, consisting of 8,580 changes, 
in six hours and forty-one minutes, being the 
greatest number of changes rung in that intricate 
method upon twelve bells. The performers were, 
H. W. Haley, composer and conductor, treble or 
first; Thomas Ray, second; John Bradley, 
third ; Robert Jameson, fourth; William Green, 
fifth ; George Stockham, sixth ; Jas. R. Haworth, 
seventh; Geo. E. Ferris, eighth; Matthew A. 
Wood, ninth; Edward 8. Lanadell, tenth ; Geo. 
A. Muskett, eleventh; James Dwight, tenor. 
Attested by Messrs. Cox, Boswell, and Miller, of 
the Cumberland Society, and other competent 


judges. 
ing the present arrangements for prac- 
tice, I may add that a band of able ringers— 
“College Youths”—attend here on the evening 
of every fourth Friday. 
The bells are also rung on certain festival and 
joyous occasions. Tuomas WALEsBY. 








PRINTS AND THEIR PRODUCTION. 


It may be usefully noted that the very instruc- 
tive collection of engravings produced by all the 
various known processes, including the most 
recent inventions in photographic printing, made 
by Mr. 8. T. Davenport, the excellent financial 
officer of the Society of Arts, to illustrate his 
paper on “Prints and their Production,” are 
still accessible in the South Kensington Maseum. 
Mr. Davenport has written an explanatory cata- 
togne, which gives additional interest to the col- 

tion. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—A public meeting of ters and 
joiners of Chelsea has been held in the Eleusis 
Lecture Hall, Chelsea, in furtherance of the 
movement for a reduction of the hours of labour ; 
Mr. Matkin in the chair. The chairman said a 
number of meetings had been held in various 
parts of London, and resolutions unanimously 
passed, in favour of a reduction of the hours of 
labour to nine hours per day, and the adoption 
of a code of working rules, on mutual terms, 
binding both employers and employed. The 
bad position, owing to the 
number of men out of employment. hey did 
not ask the masters to give ten hours’ pay for 
nine hours’ work, as each man under the nine 
hours’ system would give up 4s. 4d. per week, so 
as to giveemployment tothe surplus labour. It 
was calculated the adoption of ths nine hours’ 
system would give employment to twelve men 
in every hundred now out of work. The code of 
rules proposed had worked very well in the 


| Manchester and Salford district, and he did not 


see why it should not answer equally well in the 
metropolis. On the motion of Mr. Harry, 
seconded by Mr. Maclagan, a resolution ap- 
proving of the objects of the meeting was 
carried. 

Edinburgh.—A meeting of the joiners of | 
Edinburgh has been held in the Phenix Hall. | 
A new branch of the Aesociated Carpenters and 
Joiners of Scotland was formed, and fifty-six 
members were enrolled. The following resolu- 
tions in regard to the wages question were 





11, Mgsszrvrgs AttexanpER CiExEvs, Joun Woon, 
Tuomas Ritzy, Jonn Surpston, Wittram Hing, | 
Ricuarp Roycrort, Wm114M Manrstanp, Trvs- | 
TEES FOR BUYING THESE 12 Buris. k. Puscrs | 
Frcit. 1728. } 

12, Tu1s Bert Rz-cast Anno Domini 1795- Taz 
Revp. Tos. Rost. Wreexcuo, M.A., Rector or | 
St. Micuaz.’s, Oornwnrt. Masses. Lucas | 
Bircw, Puiu Geuss, Joszrn Norvi.xs, | 
Gusncn Wazpens. Tos. Mgrs or Lonpon | 

CIT. 


Richard Phelps, founder of the great bell at 
St. Paul’s, cast these be'ls, which were rung 
for the first time on Wednesday, December 4th, 
1728, on account of the arrival in Town, from 
Holland, of H.R.H. Frederick Prince of Wales. 

The first, second, fifth, eighth, and twelfth 
of the peal were subsequently recast, as indi- 
«ated by the several inscriptions. 

This belfry has always been considered one of 
the favourite places of the Society of College 
Youths, certain members of which rang a peal 
of 5,126 Grandsire Cinqnes here November 7th, 
1729; and one of 7,018 February 14th, 1731, 
eonducted by that celebrated composer and 
einger, Benjamin Annable, of whose attainments 
I gave some particulars in the Builder of 
December 25th last. And here I would record 
an extraordinary achievement. On Saturday, 
April 27th, 1861, twelve members of the society 
ascended the tower and rang upon the belis 





afterwards adopted :— 


‘let. That this meeting being satisfied that the present 
— yment of wages is unjust to employers and 
employed, resolves to take immediate steps in order that 
all ge ed workmen shal! be paid the standard rate,— 
viz., 6¢d. per hour.—2nd. That a meeting of each shop and 
squad,—where the standard rate is not paid to competent 
workmen,—be at once and that an answer be re- 
quested from the employers to the above demand, the 
ao answer to Seo to a meeting of the trade | 
to id on the 29th, the demand to come in foree 
on and after the 2nd of May.” 


Glasgow.—The joiners have gained their points | 
—nine hours a day, and 6$d. an hour. At a. 
meeting of those now working on the nine hours’ | 
system, it was unanimously agreed to appoint a | 
vigilance committee for the purpose of carrying 
out the following motion, viz. :— 

‘To call on those joiners who are still working fifty- 
seven hours per week, and remind them that they are 
doing so nst the expressed wish of the trade; also 
to seapoctially request them to adopt the nine hoars’ 
system, as contained in the ackno rales and regu- 
lations; and to inform them that every facility will be 
given towards this object by applying at the Joiners’ Hall, 
7, Alston-street, any time during working hours,” 

Perth.—At a meeting of the Perth Branch of 
the Operative Masons’ Association of Scotland, 
it has been resolved to discontinue the present 
strike for an advance of wages from 5}d. to 6d. 
per hour. One of the last acts of the branch 





association was to fine hy Sat members in 


sums varying from 11, to to con. 
tinue to hold out for the advance. Oaly a few 
of the operative masons are now idle. 

A Universal Strike.—A ridiculous and Frenchi. 
fied idea of a universal strike is said to be enter. 
tained by the “ Association Internationale deg 
Travaillears.” What would they say to a uni. 
versal lock-out? Surely our sensible and . 
headed English workmen are not allowing them. 
selves to be made political tools of by those 
who seem to be as unfit and 
in industrial as they are in political movements, 

Trade-union Qutrages.—At Manchester, Mr, 
Johnson, builder and contractor, is secretary to 
the Master Builders’ Association. He has been 
actively engaged in recent trades’ disputes, and 
is Taf at ne with brickmakers on 
account of making bricks by machinery. 
incendiary fire has taken ef in Mr. Sphmatate 
timber-yard at Ancoats, by which 1,5001. worth 
of stock has been destroyed. An hoar later an 
attempt was made to blow up his house at 
Levenshulme, several miles distant. A bottle 
encased in clay, and containing gunpowder, was 
dashed against his drawing-room window, but 
rebounded from the framework and exploded 
| harmlessly ontside. Four bottles charged with 
gunpowder have since been found in the grounds, 
——tThat vilest of all conspiracies—trade-union 
outrage—has also shown itself in Belper, Derby. 
shire. One of the largest nailmasters there hag 
recently set up three “ patent olivers,” a great 
improvement in making nails, and by which, too, 
almost worn-out men may earn a good living. 
The horse-nail makers held a meeting, and de- 
cided that none of the men employed by this 
master must work while the “olivers” were 
used. Forty men were thus thrown out of 
employ. One man, named Esau Melbourne, con- 
tinued to work. To mark his defiance of the 
trade, some of the scoundrels fired two loaded 
gans through his bed-room window, shattering 
the window to atoms. Most fortunately Mel- 
bonrne, fearing danger, had removed his bed inte 
@ back room a few days previously. 








THE CLERKENWELL OOURTS. 


Tue very objectionable houses in the Tarn. 
mill-street courts (Bitt and Frying-pan alleys, 
Clerkenwell), upon which we have several times 
reported, were condemned by the medical officer of 
health, Dr. J. W.Griffith,under Torrens’s Act,and 
have been partly pulled down. We are informed, 
however, that they are being rebuilt exactly as 
before, so that persons might shake hands from 
the windows of the opposite houses. This should 
be looked into. Cannot the district surveyor or 
the vestry interfere ? 








ACCIDENTS. 


Nearty the whole of the village of Broad- 
clyst, near Exeter, has been destroyed by fire, 
fifty-nine thatched me being —— gd 
eighteen remaining. @ property belongs 
Bie T. Acland, = son, Mr. Acland, made 
arrangements for supplying the sufferers with 
food and shelter, It is supposed that the con- 
flagration was caused by sparks from the 
chimney of an inn which was on fire. 

At Bolton, two workmen had been engaged 
to place a new coping-stone on the chimney of 
the Ballfield cotton-mill, They had ¢ 
scaffolding, and, having hoisted up the stone, 
proceeded to place it in position. The stone 
became over-balanced, and striking one of the 
men on the chest, harled him to the ground, & 
distance of 42 It then fell upon 
broke the plank on which the other was —_ 
ing, but he fortunately managed to grasp sar 

and to step upon that portion of the scal- 
folding which remained intact. The poor fellow 
who fell was atill conscious, and lived for an 
hour afterwards. ae 

We learn by —- that a large ith 
has broken out in Hall, and is raging _s 
great fury on the north side of Victoria — 
which for a mile and a half is occupied wi 
timber yards. One-fourth of this length was 
then one sheet of flame, illaminating the aged 
for miles. Some of the shipping caught 
Hundreds of men were engaged to throw timber 








into the dock to limit the fire. One youth om 
killed, The marines from her Majesty 8 wk 
Wyvern were called out to assist in subdaing 6 
fire, which originated in an adjoining saw- 
which was entirely consumed. 
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From time to time it is discovered that a park 
is wanted in some particular quarter, and, not 
having wisely adopted the cheap prevention of 
forbidding enclosure, we are driven to the costly 
cure of purchasing land at building price. 

Within a recent period about three-fifths of 
Wandsworth Common have been appropriated 
and sold by the lord of the manor, treating the 
land as if he held it in fee, and not considering 
that, with the homage, he ought to form an in- 
stitution for the ation of the common for 
the benefit of the copyholders and freeholders 
and the public, instead of violating every prin- 
ciple forming the essence of the theory of 
copyhold. 

An attempt is now being made to check 
further encroachment in thie direction. Mr. H. 
W. Peek, M.P. for Mid-Surrey, has undertaken 
that if a sum of 4,0001. can be raised he will 
supplement it by a further sum of 1,0001., to 
form a fund for the purpose of instituting pro- 
ceedings to take up everything irregular which 
has occurred during the legal term. 

This is a matter which interests all classes of 
society, and none more than the working man,— 
pent up all the week in a hot workshop. We 
are informed that a large portion of the required 
png been already raised, and that collections 
are being made in e i ing and 
other oie. er 

There is no time to be lost, as the month of 
Jane now next ensuing is the period fixed by 
Mr. Peek for the acceptance of his terms. It is 
announced that subscriptions will be thankfully 
received by either of the treasurers, Mr. Jas. 
Dubuisson and Mr. T. 8. Watson, both of Wands- 
worth Common. 





WHO SHOULD KEEP THE DRAWINGS? 


Ir the time-honoured adage, “ Mos legem regit,”” 
is to exercise, as it should, its wholesome infla- 
ence over Mr. Ayrton’s legal advisers, I may 
congratulate Mr. Edward Barry on the pervading 
unanimity between town and country architects 
with reference to this The council of 
the Manchester Society of Architects, and now 
that of the Liverpool Architectural Society, are 
found to be on this question in perfect accord 
with the Institate of British Architects, widely 
though they differ in other matters of profes- 
sional practice. 

There is something especially remarkable 
about this Ayrton and B controversy. How 
is it that we have waited till 1870 to hear (as 
very many architects will now do for the first 
time) of its being raised at all? We have all 
heard of architects carefully hoarding up their 
old drawings for years—ay, for long portions of 
& cen ; of their having them dusted, re- 
labelled, and replaced in their nests or portfolios ; 
and of their making, after very many years, a 
grand holocaust of the collection; but what 
architect ean remember a case of a client’s 
asserting and persisting in his claim to these 
documents, as his own property ? 

Writing jast now with reminiscences of active 
architectural ice, extending farther back 
into the present ce: than I care to own 
to, I can call to mind only two instances of 
such an application as this one of Mr. Ayrton’s, 
made in each case with the mere view of retard- 
ing the settlement of the architect’s claims, and 
at once on the very natural rejoinder, 

supplied— 


s abandoned, 
Your drawings have already been 


to your builder. I have, of course, a set 
for my own office use and reference, and these 
documents I do not supply toany one.” It is, 
indeed, the nataral solution of the question.* If 
Mr. Ayrton inquires into the practice of archi- 
tects all over the country, he will find it to be so. 
Surely there must be (altogether apart from any 
question of copyright) a time when for his mere 
5 per cent. an architect’s copying of drawings 
comes to an end! First, we have the pre- 
liminary sketches, till we are all tired of making 
them; and wise architects limit these very 
properly to one set. Then come the contract 
@ set supplied to the builder (or how 
is he to build?), and a set retained by the 
hi or how is he to build? This latter set 
he invariably retains. If he ever gives them up, 
it is done in courtesy, by accident, or from sheer 
indifference as to what in one’s modesty we so 
often consider mere Inmber; but of contract 
drawings delivered by right to an employer,— 
save for special deposit in public archives, and 
subject to payment for the cost of preparing them,— 
there are none known in the profession. If 
there were, should we not have heard of them 
long ago, aud would it not be the universal 
practice of architects to get out for their 5 per 
cent. three separate sets of all contract drawings, 
viz., one for the contractor; one for my Lord 
So-and-So, when his Lordship’s butler should 
call for it; and a third for the architect to re- 
serve, “for the perpetual memorial of the 
thing”? Can Mr. Ayrton’s advisers name a 
single architect's office in the kingdom where it 
is, or ever has been, the custom to prepare this 
third (triplicate) set for the author’s use ? 

There is no such custom in the profession. It 
was ail very smart of the Chief Commissioner to 
stand up in his place in Parliament and sneer 
(I presume in the absence of their president, 
the honourable member for Bath) at the Royal 
Institute of Architects, as “certain architects 
who had met together and agreed,” &c. ; but the 
Institute had merely deemed it (pace Monseigneur 
Dupanloup) “ opportune” to declare what was 
the received and invariable practice and mind of 
the entire profession ; and a very “op * 
declaration it was. There is nothing out of the 
way or abnormal about it. Here is a clause 
taken at random from a printed office-form of 
general conditions at hand ; and one annexed for 
years to architects’ specifications. Architects 
all over the country would easily supply Mr. 
Ayrton with other such clauses, totidem, if not 
ipsissimis, verbis :— 

“The original contract drawings and the specification 
are to be lodged with, and are to remain in the possession 
of, the architect, for his future reference, whether offeial 
duplicates are needed or not. . . The architect will pro- 
vide copies of all the contract drawings aad specifications 
required by the contractor, free of expense; these are to 
be by him carefully preserved on the site (and not else- 
where) during the progress of the works; and if lost, 
stolen, or destroyed they are to be forthwith replaced at 
his expense,” &c, 

What architect would be so imprudent as to 
accede to any other than this obviously natural 
arrangement? How, if he does not retain these 
documents, on which peradventure (and in Mr. 
Barry’s case really so) he may have been 
legislating for years, is he to prove to both client 
and contractor that he has acted with strict 
equity in all the many cases of doubt and 
intricacy that have cropped up from time to time 
during the progress of the building? It is a 
most grave and serious matter to officiate at all as 
architect of any building of magnitude ; and any 
one who ventures on such a task had need pre- 
serve about him, to disarm suspicion (for he can’t 
avert it), every contract drawing, specification, 
tender, balance-sheet, and document of whatever 
kind, as mementos of a grave transaction, he 
knows not what question may arise out of, any 
time within the next five or ten years. These 
documents the Chief Commissioner seems to 
regard as goods and chattels, delivered per 
invoice, “ this side up with care,” and all the rest 
of it. It is not so. They are papers which, 
having been used as tools or instruments in the 
ance of a very grave act of trust, are left 
naturally with the man who, from the first in- 
ception of the building scheme or plan to the 
signing of the certificate for balance of contract, 
has had every one— the contractors, their 
sureties, and the client—abiding for years. It 
may be in that interim his sole arbitrament ; itself 
a , an unavoidable condition of there 
being any architect at all. 3 
In courtesy to his client, and even to his eon- 





traetors and their sureties, it would seem to 
documents. Are architects, who idly give them 


eS 


the obvious prejudice of thcir author. 

I write in perfect ignorance of the contending 
parties, never having, to my knowledge, set eyes 
on Mr. Barry, or upon his formidable corre- 
spondent, 








THE DRAWINGS OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. Corser, the hon. 
nat laments antaeae Society, forwards to us 

ing resolution, passed on the 28th of 
April last :— : 


** Resolved,—That the Birmingham Society of Architects 
being of opinion that by the rules and ce of the 
fession the dr drawip ware an architect ve i, 
desire to assure Mr. Barry that he will have their 
Balen ee yo hehe ay lateness i of her 
a) ’s Works to deliver up the drawings prepared for 
the Houses of Parliament.” ° . 





WE understand that next Monday is reserved 
at the Institute for discussing the Ayrton v. Barry 
question, by the light of the correspondence just 
published as a Parliamentary paper. 








THE BUILDING ACT. 

Sirx,—Sir William Tite is now introducing a 
new Building Act, and I take the opportunity to 
ask, in the interests of wsthetic architecture, 
why we may not have a clause to permit window- 
frames to be fixed flush with the exterior of 
walls, as in houses built prior to the Act now in 
force. 

Probably reveals are the most distinguishing 
features of the houses of our time, and I do not 
think it is too much to say that the Act which 
enforced them struck the final death-blow to the 
picturesque in building. To explain my meaning,I 
will invite comparison between an old house, 
with its windows not marked, but treated as 
surface, the frames and mouldings forming their 
legitimate margins, and a house of our day, with 
its deeply-gashed windows, its tiny casings, and 
sashes, perhaps relieved by its grandiose cement 
architraves, or its paltry Gothic stonework, and 
its mean iron columns. 

On the ground of taste only I am not ashamed 
to claim a space in the Builder, nor to appeal to 
the President of the Institute of Architects ; 
nevertheless, on the score of utility, it is evident, 
and I believe it has been maintained in theo- 
retical books, that the glass should be as near 
as practicable to the exterior to obtain the 
greatest light,—a grave consideration in our 
narrow lanes and courts. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the existing 
rule is practically a security against fire ; at any 
rate, it is desirable to invite evidence from 
persons experienced in such matters. 

Horace GunpRY, 





Ar the meeting held at the Surrey Com~- 
mercial Dock-offices, perege ere aa. 
ganise an opposition to the Bill before Par- 
liament “ for idating and amending the 
Building Acts relating to the metropolis,’ ° 
Peter Rolt, who was called to the chair, said 
if the 111th clause of the Bill passed, the wood 
trade of the east. and west of London would be 
annihilated, and it was, therefore, the duty of 
the trade to the Government to withdraw 
the Bill. Mr. J. Sims (Churchill & hoe are 
not go the length of saying the trade wo 

s & if >. on desired to drive the 
trade from London, this Bill was the very thing 
to do it. Mr. Taggart said the dock companies 
werealso opposed to the Bill on other grounds, and 
the Government, or those who had charge of the 
Bill, must be pressed to refer it to a select com- 
mittee, where all parties could be heard. Its 
injustice and impolicy, however, did not admit of 


@ moment’s doubt. Ultimately the following 
unanimoasly, the movers 


? 





return the drawings to the architect.—Ep, 





* We do not admit even this, The builder is bound to 7 ‘ 


the duty of an architect io retain the contract 
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| ported their resolations to the House, and also the 
| Bill with various amendments. These resolutions 





and seconders being Messrs. Churchill, Hunter, 


' : : d : 
pag a ge ee en are to the effect that the Government Bill is to 


i ; isi orders for 

i ini bi ting the passing of | extend to Scotland ; that provisional 
the Bil wt iejesteesty afect the interest “of timber the construction of tramways are to be granted 
merchants, builders, carpenters, cabinetmakers, saw-mill by the Board of Trade and confirmed by Parlia- 


proprietors, and all others engaged in the sale or manu) (1+. shat the consent of two-thirds of the 


MS. That should this Bill pass as it now stands, it would municipal corporation or other local authorities 


be impossible fur many of these trades, which give em-| ig to be required; that the Board of Trade may 
ployment to large numbers of the working cyeass the | institute a local inquiry; that the Board of 
cueeg. distress, Nopeciaily at the East-end, would be | Trade may proceed to grant a provisional order, 
considerably aggravated. } . | notwithstanding the objection to the local autho- 
7 a Bppointed to Peart ganet | rity; that the Metropolitan Board be the local 
wit of the Bill.” , ge for s 90 a beri yf 
. i ut the consent of the vestri 
bsesgaor ey poo Podtbage eed ay me road authorities, subject to a resolution relating 
ld to the Board of Trade; that a locus standi be re- 
ws —— served for the owners and — el pore? 
fronting a road or street, through which it is 
LAMBETH SCHOOL wad ART. pidiponsd to ‘construct . tramway, to appear 
THE distribution of gold, silver, and bronze | before referees at any local inquiry directed by 
medals, certificates, and prizes, will take place the Board of Trade, and also before Parliament ; 
on Monday, May 9th, when the Bishop of Win- | that power be given to local authorities to make 
chester will deliver an address. The gold | by.Jaws for the regulation of traffic, and for 
medal has been awarded to Cyrus Johnson, for Jicensing drivers and conductors of vehicles ; 
a life study. A silver medal has been awarded that power be giver to local authorities to re- 
to George Brooker, for a model from the antique. | move tramways found injurious or disused ; &c. 
Bronze medals have been awarded to Agnes | 
Shenk, for a design for lace ; George Tinwortb, | es 
for a terra-cotta hand; and Cyrus Johnson, for a | “ 
drawing from the antique. A book prize has | HALIFAX BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


i | §rr,—Can any of your readers inform me whether any 
been pra & Robert Stocks for modelled figare | choice bas yet been made amongst the competition designs 


design. | for the ‘‘ Halifax Benefit Building Society's Offices,” which 
The committee of the Lambeth School of | were sent in three months ago? ComrxtiTor, 

Science and Art are seeking aid in raising 6001. | 

for the purpose of adding a story to their pre- | 

sent building, in order to include the Modelling | AN ARCHITECT’S BILL. 

School. It is estimated the work will cost about) peck y, LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

8001., but towards this amount 2001. may be ex- | UNION SCHOOLS. 

pected from the Department of Science and | Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that the 

Art. | plans of Mr. Frederick Peck, of London, were selected by 
The manufacturing industries of Lambeth the managers of the proposed sebools, bat when the esti- 


. | mates were received, the lowest, amounting to 12,3407, 
have already greatly profited by the teaching of was so much greater than the amount stated by the Poor 


the school ; its wider range and greater accom- [aw Commissioners that the scheme wasabandoned. The 
modation would largely increase the advantages | Lincoln Journal says:—‘‘The architect claimed 810/. for 


: . : : | his services, which the managers deemed exorbitant, and 
derivable by the industrial population. | offered the sum cf 6911. or the alternative of leaving it to 


arbitration. The Jatter sum was refused by Mr. Peck, 

| and he nominated Mr. Whichcord, of London, as his 

WASTE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM | arbitrator, and ge A of Lincoln, was appointed 
: en the 


| by the managers. eed of submission was sent 


R . Epiror,— Je to Mr. Peck, he refused to acknowledge it unless his 
Deus Me. E re Pray take up your parable | original claim of 8101, was abandoned and 1,119/. 9s. sub- 


—_ — a — of we ny msc | stituted, and even then refused to refer, but caused copies 
Sor tho cchole wth, Sctus the ad go the Subset] Leotatod nueaeeane eee fies of as meee ee 
e e t H ” 

Me et caeaana ae ote a the scheme) for the sum of 1,119/. 9s. The cause was set 
> id g | down for trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench for the 28th 

wT h a ree ss Baye but a day Md ~~ re | _— — pay gos 

e numbers of ordinary visitors who are | 691/. in payment of his bill of 1,119/, 9s., and paid hi 

turned away is Pp ot warg i witness, and it re | owm onate,” 

surely unnecessary to stop all readers, students, | bil 

and visitors alike three times a year, for a whole | GOUD ROAD-MAKING. 

week at a time. The Museum is closed from! §12,—The communicstion that appeared in your last 

the lst to the 7th of January, the lst to the 7th | week’s impression, under the above heading, showing the 


| outlay for rolling with steam roller the roadway of Upper- 
of May , and the Ist to the 7th of September. | street, Islington, must be used with great caution, if Sen 


The hours are frore ten to four, ten to five, and as “data for cost of road-roliing,” as the work on this 
ten to six, according to the time of year. The | 108d was quite of an exceptional character, a large portion 


| of the time being employed in experiments, and the cost 
day 8 closed each week are, Tuesday, Thursday, | being further re Sve by Jabour and watching, in block- 


and Saturday, also Sunday, of course. I am ing up roadway, loss of time during three weeks’ frost, 
this day unable to use the reading-room, as I | &c. Consequently the outlay, as there given, cannot be 
intended. C.C.C | fairly taken ae representing the ordinary cost of rolling, 
#.* W. a a bs -’ ~*.~*, | or the capabilities of the machine. 
's e understand that, during this and the | What is purposed being done here, is to complete three 
*ext two months the Museum will be kept open | cr four similar roads to the Upper-street, and then take 
until eight o’clock in the evening. This is a | *,*Yer#se of the whole for the actual cost. 


° ° 4 * I was surprised to see the statement in print, as it was 
commencement in the right direction. prepared by me for the information of this nel bat has 


not yet been submitted to that Board pending the com- 
pletion of the other works as before mentioned. 
Had the above explanation been given with the state- 
ment of outlay, I should not have troubled you with this. 
Henzy Cormack, Surveyor, Eastern District. 



































THE TRAMWAYS. 


Tue Metropolitan Tramway Company have | 
opened their line from the Brixton Railway 








Station to the Horns, Kennington Park, for 
public treffic. The cars are very commodious, 
and are fitted inside with velvet cushions 
and back. The windows are provided with 
sun-blinds. There are seats for twenty-two 
persons inside and twenty-four outside, besides 
standing-room on the platform. The carria 

were built by Messrs. Starbuck, of Birkenhead. 
Access to the roof is gained by a winding ladder; 
the seats to which it leads are made like garden- 
seats. They are each drawn by two horses. 
The horses’ bridles are provided with bells, the 
jingle of which gives notice to other vehicles to 
get out of the way. The fare is 2d., paid on 
entering, and a ticket, with a number correspond- 
ing to the counterfoil, is given as a receipt. 
The ssme company have broken ground in 
Clapham, for a line to form a junction with the 
preeent at the Horns, and thence to West- 
minster. During experimental trials, many 
members of Perliament and others were pre- 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At a late meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, in reference to the proposed abolition 
of the Chelsea Bridge tolls, Sir John Thwaites in 
the chair, Colonel Hogg and Mr. Meaden intro- 
daced deputations from Pimlico and Battersea, 
presenting memorials praying that the Board 
will take steps to make Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge free to the public. 

Mr. Wallace said that in a speech made some time ago 
there wes @ mis-statement,—viz., that 3,000 houses were 
empty in Battersea. As a member of the Assessment Com- 
mittee for that district, he was in a tion to the 
correct number of empty houses in seunen was 1,908, 
and there were 500 or 600 in course of erection. The re- 
tention of the tol] undoubtedly prevented these houses being 
occupied ; 8s a proof of that he would state that many 

living in Battersea worked on the Middlesex side, 
who, of course, had to pay every time they crossed the 
bridge, and could not have their dinners sent them from 
home ike other working men without the toll being paid. 

Mr. Peek eaid the 1,100 houses were almost ready 

for assesement—these were in Battersea, Then there were 
Wandsworth and Clapham, who would be very much 
benefited by the free bridge, - 





sent. There is also a new tramway in the east of 
London ———-The tsamweys committee have re- 


On the motion of Colonel Hogg, seconded by Mr, 


—monormer 


ee 
Meaden, the two memorials were referred to the General 
Fupuee Committee, and the deputations retired, 

The Chairman said a plot of land in Queen Victoria. 

= had baroty Reo the ground-rent of 2,350 & 
ng it at twen it years’ purchase, its ionate 
value, in round numbers, a million anda martes per acre 

A report was presented from the Works and General 
Purposes Committee, recommending the Board not to 
contribute to the cost of throwing into the public way a 
part of the ground enclosed within the railings at the 
western end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as the proposed im. 
provement did not provide for the opening up of the 
roadway on the north side of the cathedral for Carriage 
traffic. The report was received and ; 

Mr. Freeman resumed the debate ipon the question of 
municipal gover t, and advocated one gon central 
authority for the government of the metropolis, 

Mr. Runtz believed, that if the metropolis was divided 
into municipal corporations @ royal commission would be 
necessary to settle the boundaries. 

The following resolution was carried:— That in the 
opinion of the Board it is desirable that there should be 
one central municipal government, with jurisdiction over 
the whole metropolis; and that there chonid be a read. 
justment of the districts into which the metropolis is at 
present divided for the purpose of local government ; and 
that the subject be referred back to the committee for 
farther consideration as to the details, with authority to 
communicate with her Majesty’s Government thereon,” 











THE SERPENTINE. 


Sre,—Will you kindly grant me a epace in your 
to inform the public that the Commissioner of ~ 
Majesty’s Woods and Forests has decided not to remove 
all the sewage out of the Serpentine? They are now 
putting gravel on the top, whicb, when the water comes 
in, will shift through the mud, and the Serpentine will 
be as bad as ever it was before it was begun, 
W. E. H, 








THE MUSICAL LECTURES, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


Tue first lecture, Mr. Editor, was very inte. 
resting, and justified your good words; but the 
whole of the second lecture was devoted to teach. 
ing the two-guinea folks part songs, so that the 
one-guinea people got badly off. Fanny, 








Books Received. 


What shall we Teach? Or, Physiology in 
Schools. By Epwin LANKEsTeER, F.R.S. Lon- 
don: Groombridge. 

Tuis very able “ attempt to advocate instruction 

in the laws of life as a branch of general eda- 

cation” was intended to be read before the 
educational department of the Social Science 

Association, but Dr. Lankester thought it rather 

too long, when he had done with it, for sucha 

purpose, and prepared an abstract of it, which 
was read instead; and at the request of the 

President of the Department and others, he has 

had the original paper published. In this paper 

he urges the truly vital importance of an early 
| and general knowledge of the laws of life and 

_ health, and of obedience tothese laws, upon all and 

| sundry, our legislators, architects, clergy, house- 

holders and servants, workmen, poor-law autho- 
rities, and others. As regards the architects 

‘and engineers, we think the doctor is rather 

‘unjustly severe. As we have often pointed out, 

‘our architects have seldom anything to do, for 

example, with the ventilation of our dwelling- 

houses. And even although this were the re- 

‘verse, it is not the great and unquestionable 

_good of ventilation alone they have to consider, 

but the serious sanitary evil of draughts in con- 

nexion with ventilation, as well as the question of 
warmth in winter, especially in the dwellings of 
the poor, who are no doubt often very bla: 

in stopping up or papering over ventilators, but 

not seldom, with them, there is merely a choice 

of evils. 

To the delicate and the old, draughts are 
no less sanitary evils than is want of ven- 
tilation. The strong and the young often do 
not and cannot appreciate this rightly. Not 
suffering themselves from ventilation, they 
revel in what to others would be fatal 
draughts. Our paper is one of the oldest 
pioneers of ventilation, but we have never 
overlooked the difficulties connected with it; 
and we hope, nevertheless, that we are not 
likely now to be set down as an 
But we must still persist in guarding the grow’ 
ing public opinion in favour of ventilation against 
its contingent and possible evils, as well as 10 
extolling its vital good. Indeed, the public 
opinion, which we have materially aided ia 
forming, in favour of ventilation, is now be- 
coming so strong, that some run it fairly into 
excess. Our places of amusement are now some 
times made so unmercifally draughty that we 
have seen even the young and strong dodging 
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about to get out of the draughts, or muffling up 
their lady friends, and using means to protect 
their own necks and heads, or even replacing 
their overcoats. And see to our modern omni- 
buses! If old ones were close and stuffy, the 
new, or rather the re-modelled old ones, are 
stuck all over with “ ventilators,” and the vehicle, 
while in progressive movement, is converted into 
a perfect funnel, through which never-ceasing 
and injurious streams of air are doing their 
neuralgic or rheumatic and consumptive work 
upon the passengers. Was there ever anything 
moreidioticthan the open, fixed, stable-ventilators 
behind the horses, which admit the draughts (and 
the foul steam and smell from horses, clothes, 
&c.), winter and summer, along the heads of the 


passengers? The blockheads whooriginate and 
who allow of such absurdities ought to be doomed 
to have their own thick skulls exposed con- 
tinually to such draughts. 

Notwithstanding all that we have now said, 


however, there is much still to do in favour 


of ventilation, even as regards a knowledge 
of its importance, and the promotion of ar- 
rangements for securing it; and Dr. Lankester’s 


advocacy of instruction for the young of all 


classes in this and many other subjects con- 
nected with health and life is much needed, and 
is capable of doing great good if well seconded 
and followed up in these days of educational 
reform. 





VARIORUM. 


THE current number of the Art Journal, a 
very good one, by the way, contains an illus- 
trated account of Penshurst, the home of the 
stately Sidneys, by the editor. —— ‘“‘ The 
British and Foreign Mechanic and Scientific 


Instructor” is a cheap and usefal periodical 
devoted to the spread of technical instruction in 
all arts and industries (40, Tavistock-street). 








Wiscellanen, 

The New Library and Museum for the 
City.—At a recent meeting of the Common 
Council, Dr. Sanders moved the adoption of the 
report of a select committee, in relation to the 
erection of the new library and museum in 
Basivghall-street, for which the Corporation 
passed a vote of 25,0001. Thereport submitted, 
for the approval of the Court, plans, designs, and 
model for the erection of the new library and 
museum, and recommended that proper muni- 
ment rooms for the archives of the Corporation 
should be provided in a portion of the bagement 
of the building, at an estimated expense of not 
exceeding 2,8001. The building could be utilised 
for the guests of the Lord Mayor upon state 
occasions, and thus they would save 19,0001. 
which had been thrown away since the com- 
mencement of the present century. If the Cor- 
poration were destined to be destroyed, they 
would have in the new library and museum 
another work of public utility and beauty to 
point to as the work of their hands. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 


Crystal Palace.—The new season will com- 
mence on this Saturday, May 7th, with a musical 
festival, under the management of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The orchestra, which will 
include the entire bands and chorus of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society and the Crystal Palace 
Company, and the 2,000 members of the 
Handel Festival Choir, as well as other 
amateurs and professors of eminence, will 
number upwards of 3,000 performers. A very 
large sale of the new May season tickets 
has already taken place. When the low price 
at which the season tickets are issued, and the 
amount (over 43,0001.) annually expended in 
providing entertainment for the delectation of 
visitors are considered, it is not to be wondered 
at that the number issued continues to increase. 
The attractions announced this summer are 
more varied and numerous than perhaps on apy 
former season. The principal features will be a 
series of eight grand summer concerts, at which 
all the artistes engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Drury-lane (as well as other engage- 
ments still pending), will assist. 


_ Destruction of a Palace by Pire.—Ad- 
vices from Egypt state that a new palace just 
finished for the Viceroy at Ramleb, near 


Alexandria, at the cost of at least 200,000/., has 
been completely destroyed by fire. 


The Marquis of Westminster and Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs.—A crowded meeting of the 
working men of Pimlico, Chelsea, and West- 
minster, has been held at the Pimlico Rooms, 
Winchester-street, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., in 
the chair. Mr. T, Paterson, one of the hon. 
secretaries of the Working Men’s Club and 
Union, stated that the Marquis of Westminster 
had offered a plot of ground in Ebury-street, 
Pimlico, on which to erect a building to be used 
as a Working Men’s Club for the district, and in 
addition he had offered the sum of 1,0001. towards 
the cost of the building. This offer had been 
made to the Council of the Union, who now laid 
it before the working men of the district. A 
resolution to the effect that the offer made by the 
Marquis deserved the hearty acknowledgments 
of the inhabitants of Pimlico, and should be 
met by corresponding efforts on their part to 
support the proposed institution, was carried 
unanimously. The meeting also pledged itself 
to co-operate in the support of the scheme by 
raising additional fands. 


Zastern Progress.—The King of Ava is 
determined that his dominions shall no longer 
be out of the world altogether. His Majesty has 
offered to open telegraphic communications be- 
tween his capital and Rangoon, bearing the whole 
of the expenditure from his own purse. The 
Indian Viceroy has expressed his pleasure with 
the proposition, and has caused his thanks to be 
conveyed to his Majesty. The Viceroy has also 
ruled that the expense of the telegraphic esta- 
blishment along the line passing through British 
territories shall be defrayed by the Government 
| of India.——The Japanese Government appears 
| for the first time as a borrower in the London 
market, and invites the confidence of the English 
capitalists to the amount of one million sterling, 
for the purpose of constructing railways in that 
country. 


Sheffield Architecturaland Archaeological 
Society.—The first excursion for this year of 
the members of this society has taken place. A 
party of ladies and gentlemen connected with | 
the society went by the new Midland line to 
Chesterfield. On arriving there they were con- 
ducted by Mr. Swift through the town, who 
pointed out objects of interest, and read a paper 
on the history of the town and church. The 
| Rev. J. Stacye gave a detailed'description of the | 
| church, pointing out its principal characteristics, 


| not forgetting its curious spire, the peculiar form 
| of which he considered to result from the action 
of the sun upon the green timber used in the 
construction of the spire. After examining the | 
church, the party got tea together and returned 


home by an evening train. 


Destruction of the St. Leonard's Music 
Hall, Shoreditch.—A fire, involving a serious | 
destruction of valuable property, has taken place | 
in the St. Leonard’s Music-hall. The building 
had a frontage in the High-street, Shoreditch, 
and extended backwards as far as Bateman’s- 
row. The hall had recently been entirely re- 
decorated, and the stage enlarged. An alarm 
was given, and a number of fire-engines soon 
made their appearance. By this time the flames 
had taken full possession of the lower part of 
the hall, including the refreshment seats, pro- 
perty, and dressing-rooms. The firemen there- 
fore directed their attention to the protection 
of the adjoining property at the back, which was | 
occupied principally by poor families. The 
music-hall was almost entirely destroyed. The 
proprietor is understood to be partially insured. 
The origin of the fire could not be ascertained. 











Haymarket Theatre. — For the rustic, 
comedy called “ Barwise’s Book” (oddly enough | 
misprinted in the House Bills, “ Barwick’s 
Book ”’), an exceedingly good landscape, outskirt 
of the village of Singleton, Sussex, has been 
painted by Mr. O’Connor. It includes a “ prac- 
ticable” avenue at the side, very nicely managed. 
The piece is very strongly supported, inclading 
Mr. Sotherr, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 


that amuse but do not touch the feelings. 
The Architectural Exhibition.—The col- 








place on, this, Saturday. 


Steam Roller.—At a recent meeting of the 
Ipswich Board of Health, the surveyor handed 
in a report as to the purchase of a roller for the 
roads. This report embodied replies to in- 
quiries Mr. Ribbans had made of engineers and 
surveyors in other towns. That of Mr. Howell, 
surveyor in the district of St. James, London, 
says :— 

‘* There can be no doubt but in the construction of new 
roads a roller is of incalculable benefit: steam rollers of 
20 tons are not too heavy for this work. But for the 
repair of existing macadam roads a rolier of that weight 
(one of which we once had) entirely crushes the stones on 
the hard surface beneath. We nse a roller which, empty, 
weighs 34 tons: it is used when the material is first put 
on or spread. When the material begins to consolidate 
the roller is filled with water, which increases the weight 
to about 7 tons.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Ribbans says :— 

“ Taking the opinion of the above-named surveyor and 

engineers, I think that of Mr. Howell would avswer our 
purpose best, and that a 34 to 4 ton roller would meet all 
our requirements, the cost of which delivered in London 
(by Amies, Barford, & Co.) would be 957,” 
It was ultimately agreed that a roller weighing 
22 cwt. when empty, and 2 tons when filled with 
water, be purchased, which would be, including 
a turn-table, 501. 


The Proposed Erection of Public Build- 
ings on the Thames Embankment.—A 
strong opposition is being organised to the pro- 
posed appropriation of a considerable portion of 
the land reclaimed by the construction of the 
Thames Embankment for public buildings, and 
the subject was brought under the attention of 
the Marylebone Vestry, with the view of ob- 
taining the co-operation of that board. Mr. 
Greenwell, the vestry clerk, read a communica- 
tion from the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, setting forth many objections to the 
erection of buildings as projected, and urging 
that as the ratepayers of the metropolis had paid 
for the Embankment, the reclaimed ground 
ought to be used for recreation by them, and by 
the public generally. Several parochial and 
other bodies agree with these views, and have 
requested Mr. W. H. Smith and Captain 
Grosvenor to bring this subject before Parlia- 
ment, which will be done forthwith. 


Strange Carelessness.—Last week Mr. H- 
Ashcroft, of Preston, contractor, incautiously pat 
the end of a cigar which he had been smoking 
into his pocket, in which, as he seems to have 
forgotten, he had previously put a sample of 
blasting powder. The result was fearful. Mr. 
Ashcroft was hurled a considerable distance by 
the explosion of the powder, his clothes were 
ignited, and he has sustained injuries which, it 
is feared, will result in his death. It is stated 
that one of his eyes is destroyed. 


The Suez Canal.—A new difficulty has 
occurred in the practical working of the Suez 
Canal. The heat is so great that the stokers 
cannot live through it. A Sunderland steamer 
has arrived out in Calcutta with every stoker 
dead ; several others have suffered severely ; and 
nearly all that have passed through tell the same 
story. Climatological maps show that although 
neither the Isthmus of Suez nor the Red Sea 
is equatorial, the “district of greatest heat ” 
throughout the whole globe is a small space 
which crosses the Red Sea, Arabia, and the 
Persian Galf. 


Wailsea Glass Works.—The suffering re- 
sulting from the stoppage of these works is likely 
to soon be at an end, as the works are said to 
have lately been purchased by the firm of Chance 
Bros., of Birmingham. The works will probably 
be improved and extended. The locality of 
Bristol is eminently suited for the manufacture 
of glass, owing to the cheapness of coal and the 
easy access by water and rail communication, 
and inquiries at the present moment, it is said, 
are being made with the intention of erecting 
new works in the neighbourhood of Bristol. 


A Chapel Burnt Down at Ryde.—A fire 
has taken place in the Congregational Chapel, 
George-street, Ryde. The alarm was at once 


Chippendale, Mr.Compton, Mrs. Frank Matthews, | given to the fire brigade, and two engines were 
Miss Robertson, and Miss Fanny Gwynne, who| quickly on the spot ; but it was found there was 
do everything that can be done for it, and pro-/ no chance of saving the building, and the men 
duce an amusing result. The drawback to the| confined their efforts to preventing the epread of 
piece is the little sympathy on the part of the/ fire to the adjoining school-room and dwelling- 
audience that can be felt for any one of the cha-| houses, These were saved, but the chapel was 
racters. They are a scheming shifty group,| gutted. The cause of the fire was unknown. 
The building was insured for 1,000I. 


The Belfast Albert Memorial.—The Bel- 


lection in Conduit-street will be opened to the| fast Albert Memorial Committee have, without 
public on Monday; the private view taking| any public demonstration, formally handed the 
tower over to the town council. 
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New Postal System im Austria.—A new 
mode of postal communication, sugge: ted in this 
country, is being employed in Austria for short 
and insignificant messeges. Cards are sold 
for three centimes, and the sender writes the 
address on one side, the message on the other, 
and throws it into the nearest letter-box, thus 
economising the expense and trouble of enve- 
lopes. The postal cards are stamped and circu- 
lated by thousands over the Austrian empire, aud 
they are in universal use at railway stations, and 
for correspondence on journeys. 

The Antwerp Exhibition.—The Exhibition 
to be held in Antwerp this year will be opened 
on the 14th of Angust. We believe the Society 
for Promoting the Fine Arte takes upon itself 
all charges and expenses of transmission and 
return of works of art, if delivered properly 
packed up before the 7th of July next, at the 
office of Messrs, Leete & Baillon, 36, St. Mary- 
at-Hill, Little Tower - street, London. The 
Exhibition will close on the 2nd of October. 
80,000 francs (3,2001.) are usually appropriated 
to the purchase of works of art by the society. 


A Liberal Offer.— Mr. Joshua Fielden, M.P., 
and his two brothers have addressed a letter to 
the Todmorden board of guardians, offering to 
hand over to trustees of their own choice 3,0001. 
for the erection of cottage hospitals for the use 
of the poor and infirm, and not as tests of desti- 
tution. Amongst other things, they state that 
they feel satisfied, if a workhouse be erected as 
proposed, the poor-rates will be increased in 
amount, and the result will be more paupers, 
more vagrants, more crime, and more police- 
mer. 


Wewton’s Gbservatory.—The observatory 
of Sir Isaac Newton being in the market for the 
comparatively small sum of 500 guineas, it is 
proposed to raise that sum by public subscrip- 
tion, and present the building to the British 
nation either at South Keusington or elsewhere. 
Some American speculators are also said to be 
desirous of purchasing the observatory. 


Wational Gallery Znlargement Act.— 
Messrs. Pennethorne and Marrable, arbitrators, 
and Mr. John Oakley, as umpire, have sat at the | 
Westminster Palace Hotel to decide upon the 
sum to be paid to the trustees of the Provident 
Institution Savings Bank, St. Martin’s-place, for 
their leasehold interest and the damage to be 
sustained in consequence of being compelled to 
remove, Messrs. Brandon, Pownall, Ryde, 
Clifton, Rushworth, and other surveyors were in 
attendance to give evidence ; but the case was 
settled by counsel at 15,0001. 

The General Theatrical Fund.—H.B.H. 
the Prince of Wales will preside at the ensuing 
dinner in aid of this fund. It is fixed to take 
place at St. James’s Hall, on Monday, the 16th, 
and will doubtless be an interesting event. Mr. 


for Mr. Woolf. Messrs, Young & Son, architects :—~ 


the Ventilating Granary Company (Limited), Mr, James 

Edmeston, architect :— 
Cowland ..........crcsrerveseveseeres £13,619 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons ........ obey 560 0 0 
ETD - amesidnseicesatiiataeerabeile 12,548 0 0 
Brass 11,966 0 0 
Longmire & Burge............ss008 11,685 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram..... . 11,660 0 6 
Brown & Robinson .......... we By 0 06 
Foster 11,570 0 0 
Watts (accepted) ........cc0c00008 LL 00 


Kensington, exclusive of fittings and up art of tower. 
Messrs. James & J. 8. - are 


Sisters’-road, for Mr. H. E. 


Edmeston, architect :— 
Taylor... £813 0 0 
DOU cecsecsncsiowiconsnacioecttccetebeseese 79% 19 0 
Vivian . 795 0 @ 
Green (accepted) .........ccceseees 695 0 O 


West Kensington Estate, for Mrs, Dawson. 
Edmeston, architect :— 





Cullenford (Theatre Royal, Haymarket) is the 
secretary, and may be applied to as to tickets. | 


Sheffield Parish Church Belis.—The old 
peal of ten bells in the parish church has been 
augmented in number, and now made into a peal | 
of twelve. A new chime barrel has been added, 
so that the chimes can now play upon the whole 
instead of only eight, as heretofore. 

















TENDERS. 
For a house, in Tufnell Park, N. Mr. George Truefitt, | 
architect :— 
Beavis £1,171 0 0 
Carter 1,140 0 0 
oo 7 0 
Williams (accepted) ...........0.. . 9870 0 





For restoring and reseating the ish charch of Chel- 
sham, near Croydon d a 
S . atm - (amende sheen) Mr. Houghton 



































Mr. T. 
Chamberlain, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 8, B. 


Wilson :— 
Ashby & Son ...c00..s0000+-sseeseeesees £1,527 0 O 
SEEN. ccenincniestivennerserenreseten 1,464 0 0 
BN ceiver sastsbvatetinnbesdienbeabiess 1,428 0 0 
Newman & Mann ........ cece scoeee 1,415 0 0 
eS eee meiseaenees 1,400 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram*...... 1,394 0 0 
* Accepted. 
For publie baths, Brighton. Mr. P, C, Lockwood, 
borough surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Lansdown :— 
OCKYOP ....c..severcererseerscsverersees £1,060 0 0 
Nightingale  ........,s00..sevsessssees 948 0 0 
Richardson _ .........ss0c0+e accvcere §=604HB DO 
CRO OTNGID | ccacscessernsitineqncbecion - 940 0 0 
Blackmore ecveccssonemmce S90 @ @ 
For Engineer's Work, 
"UP UIIIET chsinccstesovessonis caatepeiaanan 950 0 0 
Mills & Wellman ..............0000 . 755 0 0 
Basby 724 0 0 
Whitmore & Banyon.......00008 722 0 0 
gs.. dinvns none . we ely 
DealeG BOG, iiccicssccssecsvesccsesices 657 0 0 
ont 675 0 0 
For Ken-wood Tower, High , for Mr. EB. Brooke 


Messrs. Salomons & Jones, architects. The foundations 
~ in by Sharpip Quantities by 
Er 


° 00 
Laurence & Son 00 
UP Sc stitinbovesiees 00 
8b 0 0 
y & Rogers . 00 
Dove, Brothers ........-.0.000000006 10,675 0 0 
Myers & Sons........... shoseeeesese . 10,662 0 6 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted) ... 10,167 0 0 
For Holborn Valley i ovements, Contract L, WN 
street, from Shoe-lane to Farringdon-street. Mr. Willism 
Haywood, engineer. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. C. 





General Works. 
Roberts enenceies tt Ae ee £108 0 0 
Wright ...... 1,169 0 0 ..... 660 0 
Taylor .........\ 1,088 18 0 ,.,... 8110 0 
oo 
For new seed and stabling, at Reading, for | 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Messrs, W. & J.T. eon, 
CEE Ree ee sssseee £2,735 0 0 
“ oe oe 00 
J 0 0 
Woodruffe .....; 2,490 0 0 
Gibson _..... naskebiinp adermensiinnnsbiownas — 0 0 
478 0 0 
Matthews “........... ieee sercccseees 2,44 0 0 
(accepted) 00 
For new in -ward, at Thetford Uni 
5: Eaprn, eevee ==| NON Esinsomee. Me 
Toole £1,206 0 0 
Cornish 1,175 0 0 
Ma: 994 0 0 
Hubbard (accepted) sovvorverseerss 894 0 O 
























































For repairs and alterations to No. 46, Finsbury-equare, 
00 

625 0 0 

604 0 0 

617 5 0 

. 48 0 0 


Collis & Son 
ler & Lewellin........... 














For new granaries, at Canada-wharf, Rotherhithe, for 











For the erection of All Souls’ Church, Kensington Park, 


hiteets :— 
Cowland (accepted) 





For additions and alterations to The Poplars, Seven 
Wettenball. Mr, James 











For sewers, in the Netherwood and Westwick Roads 
Mr, James 






















































































For new schools and master’s house, North Lopham,| For vaults and roads, Newgate Market. Mr. Horace 
Norfolk. Mr. BR. M. Phipson, architect :— Jones, architect :— 
Downing £972 0 0 Reddin £2,859 0 0 
Hawes 900 0 0 Coker 2,680 0 0 
Newell 77410 0 Hart 500 © 0 
Lacey .,.. ao . . — 4 00 
Bishop ...... ‘ earson 00 
” Marsball 2,350 0 0 
For works at house, Stemford-hill, for Miss Nicholson. ~ 3,188 6 © 
‘ i 2,193 0 6 
Mr, J. Tanner, architect : 1} 2,150 0 0 
Eaton & Ch Pp . £460 00 Cockrill 
2,125 0 oO 
Hayworth 373 0 0 Booth 2120 0 6 
Marr 316 0 @ 
- 278 0 0 Newman & Co, 2,07 0 0 
6, Sli ee were 2,040 0 0 
: Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ....0.0000000 1,995 0 0 
For completion of een, oe 3 and 4, Cambridge- Koight 1,990 0 0 
terrace, ve-road, Shep *s-bush. Mr. Rg, A. Mowiem & Co. Pettit iittala eate tel 1,898 0 0 
Lewcock, iteet :— Ladd 1,887 0 0 
Holmes (accepted) ... £220 0 0 Bloomfield 1,870 0 0 
Goodsir 1,853 0 0 
For buildings, in Chapel-street, Edgware-rosd, Messrs. Wigmore 1,738 0 0 
Bird & Walters, architects. Quantities i= 
Gammon & SOD ...ceces-eeerevenseee 0 @ For the constraction of roads and sewers, on the Wood. 
Newman & Mann ...csccrescseere 8,736 0 0 bury Park Estate, Tunbridge-wells, Mr. W. Brentnall, 
Williams & Son ........cccsceeeeee » 8,650 0 0 surveyor. Quantities supplied ~~ 
Mansfield & Pricé .....:...0.c000s . 8006 0 6 Kingham £4,778 15 8 
Ebbs & BOB .....0000.-svsseseceeress 7,087 @ 0 Blackmore 4,471 17- 9} 
Kelly, Brothers ........+ oot . 7,933 0 0 Cole 4,257 2 6 
BE ERO nccccmscecooewevertntietnnnie 7,920 0 6 Potter 4,148 11 3 
Henshaw ..... s pe H 4 Clarke —_ : 7 
Brown pt 7 Coker 
= , Movie saa 1 
For down and rebuildi Ne, PBOD .cscecreeeres eeeeee erccesveres ) 47 
tenpicben fos Mesars. Stevens & tem: Boy em Naylor, Brothas .... cerceversrsevvwves 3,778 210 
Low, architect :— Viokers & Crane ....cesccsessecsereve 3,468 0 7 
: ee vie $h 
heinutesees dotieive oung f 
a. eee Symonds 2084 
ONES, TIRFROR © cervecenssnnoceonsive 2,916 16 1 





For public assembly-rooms, at Belvedere, Kent, Mr, 


A. R. Pite, architect, Quantities supplied :— 





























Niblett £2,090 0 0 
Kilby 1,929 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor weer etesowsresees 1,870 00 
Knight 1,788 0 0 
Cowland oo 1,780 00 
Gembeil »» 1,776 0 0 
Blake 1,728 0 0 
Nightingale ...ccccccocccoooeeee. 1,717 0 0 
Vi 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





For six terraced houses, at the Hove, Brighton, Mr, 


Crawfurd, architect. No quantities :— 








pO tc SOREN £9,150 0 OL 
Sawyer 8,555 0 0 
Baker , 8508 0 0 
Peskett & Taylor ........ccsescseees « 8,184 0 0 
Blackmore ....00.0..00 eieeneabeencwoage 6,255 0 0! 
For alteration and additions to the Phenix Hotel, 
Princes-street, Cavendish-square, for Mr. Grey, Mr, 
Alfred Wright, architect :— 
Alterations. New counter, 
Watson, Brothers... £280 10 0 ...... £126 0 0 
Hyde ...... nina Wi OO wa I 6 6 
J. Saunders wc... 22310 0 we... 75 0 0 
F. Saunders ......... ae ee 7100 
OME Wacivisiecdinsent a ah 107 0 0 
MOI cscnsrceccoves +» 198 6& @ (including counter), 














eoooooo 
coocecso 











For invalid kitchen, Sandy’s-row, Spitalfields. 


























yton & Cole, i 











Hill, Keddell, & Waléram® ... £16,116 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


3. V.—T. 8. W.—A. C. P.—W.—P.—W. H. C—RB. M.—C. C. He 


R. A. L.—W, H. G.—L. & H.-A. W.—C, F. H.—R. M, P.—T. L. D— 
J. P.—W. B.—J. W. G.—E. T.-G. T.—T. BR. D.—E. L.—W. C— 
@. T.—H. B. G.—T. 8. T.—H. C.—J. ©. W.—G.—Mrs, 0.—H. K. W— 
F, M.—F. B, P.—J. N.—W. G. B—A. W.—W. E. H, 


Erratum.—In notice of Clerkenwell Police Staticn, for “Tilbury 


stone” read Tishwry stone, 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All sta tements of facts, lists of Tenders, &o,, must be accompanied 


by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the suthors, 








ceding the Sale, and 
Auctioneers, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RICHMOND, SURREY.—Gtook, and Implements in Trade of 8 


ESSRS. BREWER & SON are instructed 


by Mr. James Long im copsequence of ill-health, bas 
dir posed of his busimees) to SELL by AUCTIVN, without reserve, oD 
the PREMISES, Mar roaéd, and Ki road ob 


, Richmond, 

’ 

TUESDAY, the 17th of Y, 1870, at TWRLVE o’clock precisely, in 
consequence of the number of lots, ube valuable STOCK in TRADE, 


eon a large quantity of dry deals, and cut ‘ 
and ether doors, mahogavy ana elm, en excellent amorument of 
builde 1s’ iron ery, regiater and other stoves, stone in block ant 
slabs, ether ebimnep-pieces, bricks, slates, tiles, n | 
érain-pipes, white lead, linseed oi), turps, avd colou.s, a quantity 
paper-b shect lead, am d lead pige, carpenters’ bevches, 
mon machine, tcaffolding, stone contractor's office, 
wa techman’s box, and , brick cart, spring cart, peo” 
aud rots of consisting of iron 4 
desks, drawing tables, &c. A large quantity of sand and gre 
‘May be viewed the day pre- 
had on the Premises, and of the 


2, Upper Hill-.treet, 





Mé. “WOODS has been 
inst ft Proprietor to SELL by AUCIION, on 


TAURED. v may ish, ero FIELD 
AY, MA , on 
from the Hay: s Station, at ELEVEN for TWELVE, 300,000 first-class 
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THE BUILDER. 


375 








Now ready, NESFIELD’ 4 aCET ER, price 1s ls, 64, 
GPECIMENS of MEDLEVAL ARCHI- 
Gendent ena Taken leat Sound “fields ; 


NDIA PHOTOGRAPHED. 
SOUTHERN 


CAPTAIN LYONS'S PHOTOGRAPHS of 
INDIA. each, 





; a 
ex 
ABOVE, edited by — Myr ga , FBS, 
GRATIS to ASERS PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS of 
INDIA, price Gs. 





the first-floor. 
profusely illustrated, 15s. 
pasa” "PEASANTRY a TRAITS and 
STORIES OF THE 
ee 
namerous Weod Portrait of the 
ther, ned Thirty in ekarnteratia on Steel, by Harvey, 


haw ys WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheap:ide. 
Smo, limp c'oth, Is. 64. free by post, 1s. 


HE DESCRIPTIVE BAND-BOOK of 


poy aay OOINS, giving a concise Me pg ye of a various 
kinds of Coin from the N jorman Conquest to of Queen 
Victoria | (with 11 plates fae similes of G1 Gola), 
By LLEW JEWITT. 
London : WILLIAM T8GG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 
ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


The Bow and Mestrohes ebtmen oF = ot The Dwellings of the Labour- 
pe On gy 0 eA _—— ROBERTS, eS FSA. (author of “ Home 
@ Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 

"toned a summary of dee eons at heme and’ abeund to 


var be 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 
“ A most valuable handbook."— Builder. 








To be had at the Office of the Society for Im: the Condition 
of the Labouring Ulasses, 81, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, n umbered on sheet, with Specifications. , &e. 





PFEFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
bave a SET of MODELS for BUILORES BOOKS, ty DoUDER 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 
ae ey aa aa Ree Coos by many large firms. Also a 
= — ty age Aon he ye , try, suit«ble for small builders.— 
extra, 9s. ; free by post, 2s. 2). 
RE MIL "MILITARY CHEST: an Incident of 
German Wars. be mm from the German, by JOHN 


ee, oan other 
WILLIAM T#OG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


8vo. cloth extra, 2. ; 


by 
HE BEAVER TRAPPERS: a Story of 
IR ga ye ng Eeeoteet sam Ge Gemen, by —_ 
Beaver, &c. Illustrated. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancr s-lane, Cheapside. 











Now ready, in 


W EALE’s “ENGINEER'S, ‘A ROHT- 


TECT'S, and CONTRACTOR'S POCKET- "BOOK, for 1870. 
Containing , besides the the General Calendar and other A)manae infor- 
mation, # Vast mass ef useful Tables, Bules, Formu'm, &. &c. With 
WSs auk ctidite el abettiaten Every branch 
Lu r of 
eogineering is treated of, and fasts, figures, data 
abound "— Mechanics’ lagazine. _ 53 meade 
London ; LOUK WUOD & 00, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 


WHALES 3 BUILDER'S 8 sad CON- 
me ee of Building Trade aboot at 

“ Well done and reliable.”— English Mechanic. 

phn mu.titudinous variety of useful information.”— Building 


- © Carefully revised and oye 
Lendon : LOCK W 00.7 es Sateen, surt, BO. 


NEW bat mehr J ON CONSIRUCTION. 
{Just published, demy es Wood Engravings, 


pm ae 
ne SCIENCE ‘of BUILDING : an 
ntery Treatise on the Principles nthe pm el 

pecially tea to oe re ape ye of Are — 
E. WYNUHAM TARBN, MA. Architect. 

“ No Architectural Student should be ry 

: othe week, oe ines byt 

' work must be as the Student in Architecture as 
to the Student in Bugiveering. The qriet, neat, scientific appro- 
cate of the lenguagnemeiayed, Ate istinguishes the master mind. 

Artizan, May 1, 187 
London : — 








uiooD 409. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 





OX ART “TRAINING gS 


Working 
By JOUN G. CRACE. 
London : JOHN BUMPUS, 158, Oxford-street, W. 


PARTNERSHIP. —An Architect, who has 


carried out several 
pO ou importent works during seven years of 








Practice, wishes to obtain a SHARE in a well-esta- 
ed BUSIN Mo, in return for his personal se:vices ond for the 


which he could introduce.—Add ess, 544, 





Saice, of “ The BailJer. Sepers 
TO PLUMBERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 


ARTNERSHIP.— WANTED, by the 
Advertiser, an energetic Man, with a capital of 3000. te 4001. 
to join him in extending a well-et.blished business in either of the 
above lines.— Apply, by letter only in first instance, to J. H. L. Mr. 
Franklin's, Newsagent, Pack-terrace, 8,W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT fully 


qualified to take the MANAGEMENT of a PRACTICE, 
desires a PARTNERSHIP for eight years with au eminent L» ndon 
Architect, before Address, H. M. Architect, 


EW AUTOGRAPHIC or REPRO. 
DUCING PROCESS, — Artists, Sentaemn Architects, Engi- 
neers, civil amd every department of Art 
or Art Manufactares, can, Dy means of this valaable invention, bave 
their sketches or drawings mu'tipiied ad libitum, at a very mode- 
rate cost. The reproduction is, im fact, absolute:y identical with the 
fac-eimite—witn all 














thing drawn—a perfect the beauties or faults as 
the case may <The proces io facile oud charming, while the 
materials used are 1 and paper, ction being made 

Most readily with an iuk eraser. Drawings or sketches so produce 
ean be ee weer, 0 ee ae 
desired. of iw vuniversai tion, be seen at 
MACLURE, MaCvONALD, & MA , Lithographers to 


the Queen, 37, Walbrook, London. 
Svecimens at ‘a new style of Lithography, especially stant & 
iatate Agen 77 per et er ony be seen on spplivcation, or 





@ SMITH & SON |, experienced DIVERS | 


Atiatid Camtenctors for auy clam & tne Tey OO 
Spleens for Workieg ot, Sunken ¥. &, — Private 
ence, 50, Bottersea Park. ‘ 


ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN to 


SUPERINTEND the Saneened « HOUSE withi 
ten miles of London. None need eaten — 


prodace 
sat’sfactory re’erence as to ability, sobriety, and integety tr fr last 
pra wmnemdh v8 meng? eh alae ‘0. 498, Office of Tie Baldor 





RTICLED CLERK WANTED in an old-| 








ANTED, a young and energetic FORE- 


MAN, to Superictons s Joiner’s Shop with mach'nery. 














quired to make himsel: useful, as a small va ye only be acoustomed 
rile raceired — Adee, Aran by Tatar” prepald, to A. B. 5, Groat mae Re te te ee nh oe me A 
fo Meure, CHAPMAN & 00. Enginsers, Valoan ison Works, inetes- 
BRADFORD CEMETERY, YORKSHIRE. | wetl-road, Limehouse, B. 
PARAS fe th shave Cemetery, to superin- 
nt ten sale and wetting 208 at the graves and vanity alo te take ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
generally, assis TION as W. GRAINER, and MARBLER. Is willing 
pee oo ne Go exten ont Senging Do qomaut. A suit-| to fill up bis time with painting.—Address, G. ©. 5, Matlborough- 
- o 
Sa 
© be o Mr. GA to the Compauy, TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND 7 pane 
te order of 
Bradford, April Tauh, 1870. ANTED, by a enctical and 
= ong a a SITUA Ox a Wor ~» FORE- 
OROUGH of WARWICK.—To SUR-| ™4"e Senithe, — 
VEYOR*.—The W : 1 ‘ apie av thal af tekention Snel pean’ Set-eh tae HL, 
to receive APPLICATIONS for the office of 80 R VEYOR to the Beard. Fwy or country. Would Bo _ — 
filling the office anoe with the pro- 
visions of “‘ The Public Health Act, 1848,” “ The Govern 


eations to bed ** 
a Vest non —— 


apply ma 
, road. -making, drain- 
with the i 


works in 
ene of towas. The management of the 
sewage fa ood ape a upon the Surveyor, some know'leige of 
sewage bea dation. S-curity 
will be required. Wpastaad see alene Any 
ee Seieention aay be ted on leation to me.— y water ot 
the Local Board, G. CATT&LL GREENWAY, Clerk. 
Jury-street, Warwick, 20th April, 1870. 


Advertiser, aged 37 (Married), has 
now been in pr ee nee ae 
which time he personally the progres: and erection of his 
own designs, varying feng a 4 to 10,0002. each, and bought 
all materials at whole-ale prices. o: and worked quarries never 











oy who wishes his client and 

ign done justice abe astiogs Conan een 
chapel, schooi, barrack, mansion, vill , cemetery, drainage, 
farm buildings, wg Le out extensive mem altering pogo mansions, 


laying out building land, levelling, land surveying the Royal 
Chari y Commissioners), aad a variety of practical work. He is a 
goed dxenghtaman, but do=s “ not seek much office confinement ; he 
could introduce all kinds of buildin, sou, force, crane, mile of 
tramway, ard trucks to run on it, and, if , could i 


W Pareenvonn: a PERMANENOY, by a good 


PAPER HANGER. 
Bam mg Peckham. 





ANTED, , by oy by a Young Man, 8 a SITUA- 
TION. wnt a ey te ye A = 
used to the ee of jobs. So required. 
744. per hour (if for a constancy, 7d,),—Aadress, A. C. W. 16, Paliaed. 
1ow, Peter-street, Hackney-read, London. 
BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by an experienced Builder's 
Cl-rk, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as BOOKESEPER and 
poe age Wel up in — cost, and day-work 
Good references, 


accounts, 
—Address, ALPHA, 
Post-offles 3, Roman-read, Old Ford, E. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK~- 


WORK, POINTING, or CUTTING. Piecewark or other- 
wise. In town or couatry.—Addres, J. A. 35, Lowman-road, Horn- 
sey-road, Holloway. 














BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by by the Advertiser, a constant 
nin — JOB a bow \ 
eS — - eames 0. F. 66, Philip-street, Queen’s- 





the resoures of an wntried estate, as a specuiation or otherwise. 
References to county families, ecinent men, and others.—Further 
particulars from Q E. D. Post-office, Liverpool, pro tem. 


NGRAVER WANTED.—Messrs. COX & 
SON are in want of a really ont. ENGRAVER, used to Gothic 
Work, and able to set ont work, and —s after other engravers, — 
Apply at College Wharf, Bvivedere-road Lambeth. 


AINTERS WANTED.—Several good 


BRUSH HANDS. Three months’ SS -s 











RCHITECTS, BUILDFR3, AND OTH 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, GENSRAL FOREMAN, or FORE- 
MAN onan ESTATES, by an ex erienced Maa. Well recom meaded. 
Address, A. Z. Mr. Money's, 378, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





TO BUILDESS, &c. 


ANTED, by a steady, sober Young Man, 

aged 29,a SITUATION as CLERK. Well up in his duties. 

First-cless references for ten years.—Address, M. J. H. 168, Hill- 
street, Wal worth, 8. 





to Messrs. W. H. and W. MOSKINS, 
ington. 


TOWN SURVEYORS.—The Local 


Board of Health for the District of Worthing are desirous of 

poy | the Ln he ug of «n a and Man to act 

NSU OR. Besides the ordimary daties of a Surveyor 
aie smhandee teeta Gomes aaaeine tale 
Health Act, Tbe charg of the Groyns and sea Defences Loe ew mg 
his duties ; also the Inspec‘o:ship of Nuisances, common Lo: 
houses, and Slaughterboases. He will be reqaired to reside vel 
the district, to devote his while time to the service of the Local 
Board, and pot engage in any —— business. Salary, 1501. per 
anpum. The strictest inquiries will be made as to the capabilities of 
of testimoniais, to "9 





Worthing, 5th May, 1870. 


HE VESTRY of ST. MARY, ISLING- 

TON.—Notice is —— given, that youn Bewere = ane 
Committee of this Vestry will meet a* the Ves Ses 
on THURSDAY MORNING, the 12 h umenee 7m aLe Past TEN 
o'clock to consider APPLI JATIONS for the Office of CLERK in the 
Sewers and Buildings partment. The salary will commence at 
70. and increase 52. anuoually wotil it reaches a maximum of 1401. 
per ana It will be ne: essary fur the candiaates to have a know- 
ledge of plan drawing. Information as to the duties of the office 
may be obtained of the Surveyor of Sewers, at the Vestry-hall. 
Applications, in the candidates’ own sey enn A a > ~—d 
to be under 20), and addressed to the Se and Buildiags Co: 
mittee, will be received not later than WebwesDat next, the ith. 

and m didates to 


inst. ust be 

attend the | Senate at their own expence ob the tiene and place 
above mentioned. JOHN LAYTON, Vestry Clerk, 
Vestry-ba!l, Upper-street, May 4th, 1870. 


WANTED, a thorougbly good GRAINER 


and PAINTER. If suitable s pe: mauency. —spply, MONDAY 
between SIX and S&VEN p.m. 32, Norton Fulgate, N 


ANTED, a FOREMAN fora SMALL 
JOB” a fow miles out of Town. Must be a Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade. 
Also, a FOREMAN for the TIMBER YARD tone er’s Pre- 
mises, Must bave a kuowledge of woods, and be able to book 
materials.—Address, by jeiter, with London ~chneneevanhaleting 
wages required, to A. Z. Pout-office, Turnham -green, w. 


TO ENGINE FITTERS, &c. 

ANTED,- by the Norwich Board of 
Hewth, Two MEN to take charge of and DRIVE the 

STEAM ENGINES at the SEWAGE WOKKS. They must be com- 
= to execute acy repairs to the engines and pamps, as there is 
fitted with machinery oa the works. Those witl be pre- 

y teem who have been employed on pumping evgines. Applications, 

inclosing testimonials and partivalars of age, and former employ- 
ment, and sta’ing —— required, must be sent in om or before 

23rd of Ma 




















MONDAY, the Y, instant, addressed to H. B. MILLER, 
Eeq. Clerk to the. Norwich Board of Health, Bank Chambers, 
Norwich, and ppiicati fur Situation of Eagine 
Driver, &0.” 





TO SMIfHs, LOLKSMIIHS, AND BELLHANGERS, 
ANTED, for a Constancy, a steady, active 
Man, com potent for “or Builder's ae —Apply to 
OLVER PiTTs & SON. Builders, Walham Green, 8. 


\ ANTED, an ENGINEERING 


ASSISTANT jeompetent to survey, level, aud prepare plans 
vious salery 


for drainsge.— ree Gg 
and references, tu J. C. C. 2 


ANTED, a good GRAINER and 


WRITER immediately, steady and trustworth+. (Constant 


ih 








pre 
cbun-terrace, Lffiy-road, Ox‘ord- 








wa ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER, a sae? ant SITUATION or JoB. or up in 
—- and hot-water a willing to filt up his time io psiat- 
and glazing if required. Good reference. Aged 35.—Ad iress, 

w H. 49, Queen-street, Eugware-road. 


BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 
17 ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thorough 
good practies! PLUMBER, PAINTRE, and GLAZIER in all 
fits branches, Isa good plain grainer and writer if required, and 
general house 9 ea X.Y. Z.6, Johm-street, Edgware- 
road, Marylebone, Loudon, W. 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL ye ge or CLERK of WORKS, by 3 
thoroughly p Man (ia town or country). 
Thoroughly conversant ~_ “the management of all trades, 
measuring up works, &c, First-class ref: and testi isle, — 
Address, 513, Office of “‘ The Bailder.” 


ANTED, pon uneliae: RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, tw a really efficient ASSISTANT, who has had 

the experience of first-class Londen and country offices. Terms 
very moderate. —Address, W. F. F. 44, Sparkenhoe-steeet, Leicester, 




















or otherwise. Is a good 
draughtsman in both styles, Guuhic whic and Italian ; also well up ia 


and Good moderste.— 
Address, L 4, LL, Bury-stcoet, Bioomsbary, we. 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as TIME 
and sRoRe KREPER—Five year.’ character. — Address, 
A. B. Post-office, Upper Teddington. 


ANTED, rr ““RE-EN ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of, WORKS, Soe years a no 
1 reh work * 
os works, ac. AE, 7 pad + mma 4Z. Mr Sverard, Kintoury, 
urgerford, Ber 


ANTED, by a competent Man, a SITUA- 

TION as WRITER, GRAINER, aad ORNAMENTAL 

HOUSE DaCORATOR. mae preferred.—Address, R. M. No, 49, 
Liverpoo!-street, 5 


King’s-cross, N. 
W *rornsan’ by an experienced SHOP 
eil versed in preparing 


FutEMAN, & gop 

working avd detai: anda nates setter 
out, aud has great ba yah noe in _—— Good reference: from & 
large London firm.— Address . F. G. care of Mrs. Farrett, the Library, 
14, Palace-road, Stangate, hath ha 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a thoroughly 

usefal Men, a K£- ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER, CLERK, 
or CLERK of WORKS to a Builder or . Well up ia mea- 
suring, estimating, @c. First-class references, and salary moderate, 
Address, 479, Uffive of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO: 
ANTED, by the ‘Advertiver, & a SITUA- 
TION as saw to the above, Well up in the a 
duties," prime cost, &c. Good references, Age 22.—Address, B. 
16, Beide-street, Liverpool-road, N. 


WANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
pias Seine tamales & Stns, tase 


W Anrep by a an “ASSISTANT, a RE- 
ENGAGE sEN 
































place.—Apply, D. BICHARDSUN & SONS, North-street, H % 
sussex. 


WANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND 





t PLUMBING, &c.—Address, SELBY, Plumber, 103, Mare- 
street, Hackney, N 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER 


a SITOATION, per manen otherwise. Country not 





or 
objected to.—Advre.s, 476, Office of . Tae Builder.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 7, 1870, 











SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 

practical ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in 

taking “out and preparing quantities, measuring and estimating 

ananging extras and omissions, and builders’ accounts generally ; 

fh ro drangh teman,— Address, SURVEYOR, 23, Everett street, 
-equare, 


ANTED, by an experienced Machinist, 

7 SITUATION to loue MOULDING MACHINE, &c. Can 

make cutters ard sharpen circular saws if required.— Address, A. A. B. 
7, Duke-street, Westmivster-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


A NTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take 
Charge of a Job. No objection to couutry. A Carpenter and Joiner 
by aie, —Addrers, J. D. 47, Addison-road North, Notting-hill, W. 











BUILDE 
\ W ANTED,a SITUATION, as BUILDER’S 
CLERK, in the one, or @enenal Foreman on an gag 
penter and Joiner. Aged 3). Good references.—Address, J 
bag st. ot Thomas's road, Finsbury Park, Holloway. 


Vv 7ANTED, to ARTICLE, a well-educated 

Yours, to a good Mechanical Tiate or Business. A mode- 

rate prem'um will be paid.—Apply, with all particulars, to Mecars. 
W. POPE & SON, 190, Edgware-road, W. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS, 


Wainer a JOB, by a good PLUMBER, 


or po ee HAND. oo 33. No objection to the 











country. if requ <n ey Addre:s, PLUMBER, 12, 
Upper ‘nasiton.- oon ft, Portland: ~place, W. 








TO BUILDERS, BELLHANGERS, AND GASFITTER3. 
, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


W: ANTED 
TION in the liek: Well “— to hot-water pipes.—Address, 
E. 8. 26, Pracd-street, Paddington, W. 


TO BUILDFRi., 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT io a Builder's Office, os Measuring, Estimating, 
and Prime-cost CLERK. Ten years’expe:ience Terms moderate, 
Address, H. B. 111, Spencer-road, Junction-road, N.W. 








W ANTED, a a mM RE- ‘EN (NGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, My eae of WORKS, er Chnage ofa 
Job, by a thor ughly practical and @nergetic Man (Jviner 
Aged 42, Well up in ell branches, ee up work, detail and 
other ¢rawings, setting out work, ke. tase testimonials and 
references.— Addreis, 3290, Office uf “ The vpailaen” 





DERS, TRONMONGERS, 
ANTED,. rm SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, as BRLLHANGER.—Address, J. WoopwaRD, No. 4, 
New-end, ee 


Wane, 2 mERE- :- ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK Fah CASHIER. Aged 24 Eight years with last 
Ss reference:.— Address, Office of “ The 








N experienced OLERE CLERK of W. WORKS, aged 
fone Sat Sceatatene at aries. 
road, London, N.W. % Queen's-terrace, Camden, 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ASSISTANT seeks an ENGAGE. 
MFNT (temporary or permanent). General + Specifica. 
oS See and = ae of vera alae AB, 





——— 


A FIRST - OLASS | STAIRCASE HAND 


B. . none oo experience, yonsiene a SITUATION, by the 

wn or country. any quan- 

ee of So ee G. BODLEY, 10" § -Lhurst New-road, 
South Norwood, Sarrey. 





CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 
|W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION, ir Pan position ef trust and confidence. Has been 
with a London firm several yesrs aa Cashier and Agent for very 
extensive works. Well acquainted we with the business. Good refer. 
ences and ity if req reas, 331, Office of “ The Builder.” 


\\7ANTED, a JOB, by a STAIRCASE- 


BAND. Town or country.— addres, 490, Office of ‘‘ The 








Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


\ \ TANTED, by the ‘Advertion:, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK to the above. Thoroughly understands the 

routine of the offi, including prime cost and levelling. Good refer- 

ences, Aged 23.—Address, B. M. 58, Bast Bond-street, Leicester. 





TO BUILDE®S AND OTHE 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young | 

Man. aged 23,1s CARPENTER or JOINER. Used to jobbine. 
Can make Venetian blinds, Wages not so much an object as con- 
stant employment. Town or couatry.—Address, A. 65, Grove-street, 
Camden-town. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 4c. 


WANTED, Temporary EMPLOYMENT. 





TO BUILD 


Large experience in preparation! of Quantities, Estimates, 
Detail, and other Drawivgs. Five yrara with one of the largest firms 
of London Survey ors.— Address, 509, Office of “‘ The Ba:lder.” 





\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP or our- DOOR FOREMAN. Nine years’ ot | 
from last employers.—Address, 492, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” | 





\ ANTED, a SITUATION in an IRON 

MERCHANTS OFFICE in 1 ondon. by a Young Man, with | 
six years’ experience.—App'y to A. B. 17, Richmond-place, Russcll- 
road, Holloway, N. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an ex- 

perienced Man in Stairs, Shop Deut, Boxing, Sbutters, 
Sashes, Frames, and the gener] work of a building, in Cac a*siog ond | 
Fixing, or to Take the Work by the Piece. Can take cha-ge of a 
Stop or Job as beeen Foreman.— Address, SMITHLEY, 15, Han- 
over-square, Ke: ‘ton Park. 


ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, | 
o permenent SITUATION as PAPERHANGER and DECO- 
BATOR, acd will fill up his time at painting if required, Towa or 
e@ untry.— Address, A. B 2, Shouldham-street, Bryanston-square, W 


TO SIGN, DISTILLERS’, AND BREWERS’ WRITERS, 
ANTED, by a Youvg Man, who has had | 

three years’ experience in WKITING in one of our largest 
Brewery firms in Town, is in WANT of — Terms 
moderate,—Address, J P. 136, Lov don-road, 8.E. | 


| 
PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER and | 
GASFITTER, a constant SITUATION. Understands all | 
kinds of iron pipe, bath, aud well work, and would not object to | 
fill up time in zincworking or painting, if for a const ancy. Townor | 
— Address, R. P. 15, Stafford-strect, High-street, Peckham, | 
urrey. 




















TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Excellent 
——s given.— Address, ALPHA 3, Seymour-place, Bryanston- 
square, 





DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a 


GRAINER ona MARBLER. Isa good brush hand: First- 
class references can be given. Ten years in last situation.—Address, 
HR, 24° Adam-street West, Edgware-road, W. 


TO GLAS8S a ooo — CHURCH 


ANTED, a arinanent EN GAGEMENT, 

to WORK at CHURCH DECORATION, Ornamental Glass 

Painting, a. Embossing, Catting. and Leading. Thorough 

ncil hand. w ornament, and take charge of wosk.—Address, 
TILITY, 51, Theotale’ ‘s-road, L»ndon, WC. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, in 


an Architect's or Buit’er’s Office, by a good DRAUGHTS. 
MAN and BOOKKt EPER, who has had several y+ ars’ experience in, 
and thoroughly understands, the routine of bob offices. —Address 
470, Office of The B.ilder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


WANZIED, a SITUATION as as WORKIN G 


pe A Ms os of PLAETERERS. No tet ion to going to tte 
st-class references.— 
rg pi oy Address, H, 8. 23, Crown-treet, 


ANTED,: a SITUATION, as a 


thorough PAINTSR, &c. Writer and gilder, a accus- 
tomed to the management. T wn or a = . 
Clarence Gardens, Regent's Park. N.W. oe ee 


TO Bryer AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thorougbly practical Man 

a Lab, by 8 CLERK of WORKS, or BUILDER'S 

FORFMAN. Weil up in eburch wok, and sil branches in the 

buildingtrade. Aged 39. Joiner by trade. Nearly ten years’ good 

veferences from large London firms and architects, Country not 
objected to.— Address, ©. ¥. 5, Pris orse-street, Grove-road, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMEN T, by a 

oe mpstent. ABBISTANT 
rience with fur vey< rs and Delia? net of ever jean’ ape 
References as to ability, &c.—Address, 520, Office of ** The Buiider.” 























TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND 01 HERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
ret-class a BITUATION or JOB. Can do plain 
ona <r any om stating w. , W. 

: a + ages, C. Plumber, No, 9, Miller- 


BUILDERS AND O1HERS. 


WANTED, a bE-ENGAaGEMENT, in 


an Office of the above. Thoroughly understands the routi 
can Measure up work, est/mate, Unexceptionsble e retine, 





| WANTED, by 2 


TO BUILDERS, DRCORATORS, &c, 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

pear rey competent BU(LDE&’3 CLERK, with many 
years’ experience in bookkeeving, measuriag, quantities, es'imating, 
superintending works, and the usnal routine. Can take sole managr- 
| ment. Aged 3}. Partial employment not objected to Gvod refer- 
| enc:8.— —Address, Eg A. 4, St. George's rosd, Regeat’s Park. 


‘\ ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of | 
WORKS, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORK4, or « 
| BUILDER’S MANAGER. A good measurer, = well versed is | 








A S8isTan CE, ee a a or otherwise, 
Perspec‘ives, —— ans, Toting Drawings, 

Surveys, Quantities, many 

a taken of sr rebllding and a Duis Pre 

pared, general assistance rendered ‘auc 

fession, ‘we thoroughly opaneatan ABCHITECT.—Address, in, 

19, Harp-lane, Tower-street, EB 


A CLERK of WORKS requires a RE 
ENGAGEMENT, Age 43 years, Has hed much experience 
= po a tosses cy Excellent testimonials, — Address, 533, Oitice 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, 


A YOUNG MAN is is ce “WANT of a 

ee or JOB, Willing to make himeelf usofal, or to 
inters’ Work. Town or country. oo 

rv aey ev ELBAN } « 9, -terrace, Pimlico, S 


COMPETENT NT ier | being now 
es liberty, would be glad to hear of an demasthiite = ye 
Terms moderate.—Address, ALPHA, Pust-office, Allason- 
oat Church-street, W. 


BUILDERS, DBCORA 


GooD GRAINER of “WOODS and 
MABBI.ES, who knows but few of the London firms at 
reapectfully offers himelf for a JOB, on trial.—Address, GRaiven.” 
175, Walworth-road, 8, EB. 

















TO RUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND HOUSE AGENTS, 


A GOOD GRAINER of WOODS and 
MARBLES ie OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT or JO8— 
Address, L. P. 7, Onrlisle-street, Rdgware-roxd, W. 


TO MASTER MASONS, BUILDERS, &c. 


A THOROUGHLY practical MASON’S 


FOREMAN, Kam po A charge of public works. and 





acquainted with a desires RE. ENGAGEMENT. 
| Neat drauzhteman, carver letterer. Good references, 
Town or country.—Adress, 461, Office of ‘ The Builder.” 





preparing working and detail drawings Has be-n : 

| churches and mansions.—Adidress. O. #. care of Mrs. Forntt, the 

| Library, 14, Palace-road, Stangate, Lambeth. 

"|W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
wate in as CLERK. Well up in the whole 

| routine, bookkeeping, prime cost, making out accounts, preprring 

bills of ‘quantities, &c. Quick af figures. Aged 28.—Addres:, A. B. 10, 

Hunter-street, Brunswick square, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND O01 HERS. 
Young Man, constant 


EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER or Three-branch Hand. No 








| object'on to fill up time with oe or plain z'nc-work.—Address, 
een. 


E. A. Acorn Cottage, Tarnham 
TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED. a SITUATION, by a first- 
class FOREMAN of PAINTERS and DECORATORS, The 
Advertiser wou'd either take charge of jobs or act as genera! Fore- 
man. First class reference can be given touching sbility and ounc- 
tuality.— addres», G. L. 8, Townshend-roat, St. Jvha’s-wood, N.W, 








TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, 
ANTED, by a respectable, energetic 


Mun, sged e, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or MANAGER 
of PAINTERS. Eight ye:rs’ recommendation. —Addres:, H. M. Post- 
office, Aliison-terrace, Kensington, 


E To ARCHITECTS. 
[HE Advertiser, who is a thoroughly effi- 
cient drangh'sman, &c. desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 
Londen Office. First-claes references.—Address, A. C B. Post-cflice, | 
Green wood-road, Dalston, NH. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 
with the above, temporary or otherwise. He is tho oughly 
acquainted with general and detail drawings, measurements. a d 
quantities, Salary 21, 10s. per week.—Address, H. T. G. 341, Essex: 
road, Islington, N. 











DERS, DECORATO 


GENERAL DECORATOR. anid PENCIL 
HAND is open to an yee Weill up in domestic 
and ecclesiastical di to design, carry out, or sup-rin- 


. Able 
tend work. H 8 had several eae ex ‘Xperience. Ta Town or 
Good eurt-road. 





country. 





HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
PERSON who has had many years’ prac- 
tical ence in the above professions, at home and abroad, 
is desirous of aDtataing an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, X. Z No, 217, 
Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS. 


A RESPECTABLE MAN wishes to meet 


with a JOB. Is age ee and can turn 








his hand to other b b Has no ob- 
jection to the go on Rien “Three years’ reference can be given. 
‘Address, W. W. No, 20, Nettingham-st reet, New-road, London, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. " 

N ASSISTANT, who has been: in the 
Profession since 1851, able to finished ¥ 
drawings and spesifentione. requlrese E B-ENGAGEMENT. Five 

years with present i ay Good reference. Sslary 
moderates. — Adé ress, care of re Seymour, South-strest, 
Bishops Stoitford, Herts, 


A THOROUGHLY qualified ARCHITECT 

and SURVEYOR desires a Te EROAGUMEYE, either in an 
Office, as CLERK of WORKS, or in a mee ye J Firm, with a view to 
PARTNE# HIP {if ro haviog small capital. Eightéeo years’ 
London experience ia the best work. —-Adére-s, X. 2, Susex-place, 
Bridge-roa4, Gamage. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN will 
ra a on <y ct"Grewings, peePuetive, colon . “Porseened of 


onable referer ces as 
twel-e year: ee ee ae intmsepttonsito » GBA, Office of 











IMBER and MAHOGANY TRADE.— 

WANTED, by a bighly respectab'e Young Man, of thor uch 

bu iners habits, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SALEJMAN, YARD 

FOREMAN, &c. or to trave'’. Und bie referesces,— A 1d ress . 
BIfA, 12, Windsor-road, Holloway, N. 


O BUILDERS, MANAGERS, &c.—To 
an enterprising and pushing Man, a gord opportunity Pa 
offered by a Building Company. One able to introduce work will 
liberally dealt with —Apply by letter to A. B. 141 & 143, Euston 
road, 8t. Pancras. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


THE Advertiser is open for an ENGAGE- 

MENT as CLERK of WORKS or GFNBRAL FOREMAN, in 
Town or country. Satisfsciory refereac s, Cau be relied on Jviner 
by trade. Aged 40.—Address, O. 41, Cloudesley-road, Islington. 


TAIRCASING.—A Professional Hand has 

a VACANCY for a PUPIL. A good opportunity for a Young 

Man wisbing to learn the art. M derate “pees required,— 
Address, C, E. P. 51, Catmore-street, Gravese 


R® -ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 

wn Daag IOOEMSE, oF rs. gh end nd 
ic practical as & thorouga 

ot te building — as had the satter i — of each ous the 














last twenty -five Unexceptionable reference and test’m onials, 
sa V. W. care‘of Mr, M uris, 4, Woronz»w-terrace, 8t. Juha’s- 
wi 





REQUIRED, a SITUATION as AGENT 


or CLERK of WORKS on an Retat , or as wage ged with 


~ The Builder.” 


N ASSISTANT a a an immediate 
BOCAS NEY. oem. wo owe a eok inno 


Prepare w 
dra 5 thom rough rketches Excellent pe er Salary 3%. 
fom k.—Address, R. J. ©. 47, Castle-street Kast, Oxford-street, W. 











A CHRISTIAN MAN is open to take 
. eenerenees. wosk 4 Contract, or to act as Working 
references can be given as as to character and ability. 


‘Address, W. OO AVEY, 1, Swinbroke-road Ackiam Westbourne 
Park, Notting Hill. 


—" 


SIR W. A. ROSE & CO. 


WHITE LEAD, WHITE ZINO, 
COLOUR, VARNISH, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS, 

OIL REFINERS, PITCH, TAR, AND COTTON 
WASTE MERCHANTS. 

PATENT RAILWAY AND ANTIFRICTION GREASE MAKER}, 
66, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, 


Bole Manufacturers of the Thermo-Plastic Puity, for Roofs of 
Railway Stations, Greenhouses, &. 














a Builder, with a view te partnership or succeediug the b 
Accustomed to a omer 5 capeaaing woikmen, 


t ady. an pose tar at Jb, 
* iy. Fea eames Address, F. B. “Post: office, 


PLASTERING WANTED, Piecework, 
dares. xy.” Mpg Wooley Bhepuerd's 














can be piven.—Terme, &, to be addiewed to 512, Office of “The 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
oe {dsm on, bret Gabe aleaon, ou per low 


— — 7s 























